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NEWS OF THE 
a 
: iw Allies on Monday presented their revised Peace terms 
to the German Delegates at Versailles. 
Germans five days in which to come to a decision, but late on 
to On 
Monday next, therefore, at seven o'clock in the evening, the 
Armistice If the 
accept the Treaty by that hour, the Allied armies will advance 


They gave the 


Monday extended the period of grace seven days. 


will expire. German Government do not 


across the Rhine under the command of Marshal Foch. It may 
be inferred that the Allies will in that case reconsider the Peace 
terms, but that they will not be inclined, as at present, to err on 





the side of generosity to an unresponsive and unrepentant foe. For | 


our part, we feel confident that the Germans will sign the Treaty, 
Each of the rival political parties is reluctant to assume the 
responsibility for admitting defeat, lest its opponents should 


make party capital out of its action. 


Our Allies have doubtless heard with surprise that some 
sritish people have protested against the Peace terms as being 
unduly herd upon the enemy. The generosity of our national 
character takes curious forms, as when respectable folk rush to 
for 
Some of those who complain of the Allies’ severity 


sign petitions the reprieve of some particularly callous 
murderer. 
are, of course, the little clique of Pacificists, conscientious 
objectors, and revolutionaries who have opposed the war from 
the outset, and, consciously er unconsciously, have done their 
But a few of the signatories of 
the protests are strong advocates of a League of Nations, and seem 
to be concerned above all with the effects of the blockade upon 
Strangely enough, they forget that the 
chiet weapon of the League against aggressors is to be an economic 


best to help Germany to win. 


ihe German people. 


boycott, and that an economic boycott means starvation for the 
offending country. If the League is in no case to use its most 
effective weapon, lest women and children should go hungry, 
then it will be an impotent sham. Is that what these enthusiasts 
really want ? 


ment for 


If so, they render a great disservice to the move- 
a League of Nations. 

Tt is also said that the Allies would do wrong to renew the 
war if Germany failed to sign the Peace Treaty. The few people 
who say so wilfully ignore the plain facts. Germany has had 
mnonths 
her 


democracy like her neighbours whom she hes wronged so cruelly. 


seven within which to accustom herself to defeat and 


to show repentance and her desire to become a peaceful 
She is now offered terms which err, if anything, on the side of 


generosity. If she does not choose to accept them, that is not 


the fault of the Allies. 


They will simply resume the task which 


| law at defiance |! 





they left incomplete in November, of compelling Germany te 
recognize the adverse verdict of the civilized world. If “ force 
to the uttermost,” in President Wilson’s phrase, is the only 
argument that Germans can understand, it must be applied. We 
hope and believe that it will not be necessary. But it would be 
sheer madness to throw away all that has been gained in this 
long and dreadful war by letting the enemy flout us now. 


The German reply to the Allies’ original terms was published 
in a condensed form on Monday. It was a thoroughly dis- 
ingenuous document, blending the old Prussian arrogance and 
the modern Marxian The Peace terms, it did 
with Wilson’s Points,” and 
belied the contention that the Allies had not made war on the 
German people. The Allies proposed a ‘ Peace of Might” 
not a of Right.” The principle of * 
was violate¢ by the territorial cessions including Alsace-Lorraine, 


rhetoric. said, 


not accord President ** Fourteen 
ancl 
** Peacr self-determination ” 
Slesvig, an 


Valley. 


Posen, as well as the temporary cession of the Saa) 
In ¢ ‘ery case a plébiscile should be taken. The Treaty 


involved “ibe utter destruction of German economic life.” 
Germany dcin®nded instant admission to the League of Nations, 
and was prepered, in principle, to abolish Conscription, to 


at a if 
nud do the same. She would not surrender the 
\pper Silesia, Malmédy, Memel, or Danzig. 


twas mostly German; if the inhabitants voted 


reduce her \vmy, and to surrender her Navy price 
other natior @ 
Saar Valley 
Alsace- Lorre 
for reunion 
Debt. 


Posen, but ne 











France, they must bear part of the German 


Germ would cede only * the truly Polish” parts of 


est Prussia, Poland could have access to the 


sea through + an ports. Germany could not renounce her 
colonies, whei » had introduced * peace, order, and Christi 
anity ’’—as t! w survivors of the slaughtered Hereros, for 


example, coul but she would abandon Kiao-chau. 


ify 


Germany adfg¥ied in her reply that she had set international] 


violating Belgian neutrality. She was prepared 


to pay for damages sustained by civilians in Belgium and France 
but not elsewhere. She would find £1,000,000,000 before Mav, 
1926, and a further £4,000,000,000 in instalments not exceeding 
£50,000,000 a year from 1927 onwards. 
her merchant ships, but would build new shipping to replace th 
vessels destroyed by the ‘ U ’-boats. 

the restoration of France and Belgium. 


She would not surrende 
She would co-operate in 
She demanded eeonomic 
rights such as she enjoyed before the wer. | 
refused to admit that the ex-Kaiser ought to be tried by an Allied 
Court, the 
specially atrocious cruelties towards Allied soldiers and civilians, 
the 
organization, impertinently and untruly claiming that her Labow 
legislation ‘“‘ has become a for the and 
adding that German workers would be distressed by the Peac« 
Finally, she required the Allies 
to evacuate the Rhineland within six months of the signing of 
that 


Germany expressly 


and she declined to surrendet persons accused of 


She demanded an immediate share in League’s Labour 


model entire world,” 


terms—as they deserve to be. 


Peace. Germany’s word would then be the only guarante 


she would fulfil the terms. 


The Allies’ reply to this astonishing document was published 
in a summarized form on Tuesday, and in full on Thursday, 
with the full text of an introductory letter signed 


ead 


together 


by M. Clemenceau. In the letter the Allies bluntly reminded 
Germany of the true facts. Germany had committed the 
greatest crime against humanity by starting the war, alte 
long end assiduous preparation and world-wide intrigue, 
and had conducted it in a savage and inhuman manner. 
Seven million men had died and twenty million men had been 


: ‘ n 
wounded * because Germany saw fit to @ itify her Just for 


tvranny bv resort to war.” The Allies had made it clear long ago 


that Germany should be punished for her crime. Justice 
required that she should make reparation to the uttermost to 
those whom she had wronged so deeply. The German Rev lution 
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represented a great hope for peace, but it could not affect the 
settlement. The German people supported the war policy to the 
very last, and did not revolt till the German armies had been 
beaten in the field. They could not justly escape the consequences, 


The Allies went on to explain in this eloquent letter that the 
territorial cessions required were based on nationality. One of 
the “ Fourteen Points’ was the reconstitution of Poland with 
free and secure access to the sea, and therefore Danzig was to be 
made a free city, severed from Germany. A plébiscite would be 
taken in Upper Silesia to remove any doubt as to the wishes of 
the inhabitants, two-thirds of whom, according to the last 
German Census, are Poles. The Saar Valley was not annexed 
to France, but would be controlled by the League of Nations. 
The inhabitants of Malmédy and of Slesvig would vote on the 
proposed transfer of these districts to their former States from 
which Prussia took them by force. The ex-German colonies 
could not be restored; the natives did not wish to revert to 
Germany, who had shown herself unfit to rule over them. The 
Allies had modified the details of the reparation clauses, and 
would allow Germany to make a definite offer for a final settle- 
ment within six months. Germany could not be admitted to 
the League of Nations until the German people by their actions 
gave evidence of a change of heart. 





The Allies in their detailed reply to the German proposals | 
made it clear that Germany, “ who was to blame for the colossal 
growth of armaments,’ must begin to reduce her forces, as the 
Allies hope to do hereafter. Que messieurs les assassins com- 
mencert/ The reduction of the German Army might, however, 
be effected more slowly; it should be reduced to two hundred 
thousand men within three months, and to the stipulated 
maximum of one hundred thousand men by March, 1920. The | 
German offer of a lump sum, without interest and payable by | 
undefined instalments from 1927, was wholly inadequate. A | 
German Reparation Commission could co-operate with the | 
Allied Commission. The pre-war German Debt would be divided 
between Germany and the ceded territories, except Alsace. | 
Lorraine and the colonies, Free transit between Germany and 
the isolated province of East Prussia would be guaranteed. The 
eastern part of Pomerania, though inhabited mainly by Poles, 
was to remain German, so that the old frontier of 1772 might 
be undisturbed. The concession, though unfortunate, testifies 
to the anxiety of the Allies to be scrupulously fair. 





The terms of the new Loan were announced on Friday week. 
‘The regular investor is offered a four per cent. Funding Loan, 
‘Issued at eighty, and redeemable by the year 1990 by means of a 
Sinking Fund. The investor who desires something more than 
the fixed dividend is offered four per cent. Victory Bonds, issued 
at eighty-five, and redeemable at par by annual drawings to 
begin in September, 1920. There is a mild speculative flavour 
about these Bonds which will, we think, attract very many 
peeple of moderate means who have learned to save under the 
stress of war. They will gladly pay another £5 for the chance 
of receiving £100 for a Bond which ha cost £85, and the State 
will benefit. The Victory Bonds will also commend themselves 
to the wealthy, because they will be accepted at their face 
value in payment of Death Duties. The Post Office, we are 
glad to find, will issue both forms of the Loan, in small amounts 
from £5 upwards. It is of the greatest importance, from every 
point of view, that working men should be enabled to put their 
savings into the new Loan. Ihe working-class investors did 
their part manfully in subscribing to the War Loans, when tho 
Post Office made it easy for them to do so. 


The first of a series of meetings to emphasize the national 
importance of the new Loan was held at the Guildhall on Monday 
with the Lord Mayor in the chair. Mr. Chamberlain read an 
inspiring message from the Prime Minister. ‘‘ We must beware,” 
wrote Mr. Lloyd George, “ lest through lassitude or indifference 
victory should be left derelict to rust upon the battlefield. . . . 
Let us see that we donot fail through lack of steadfast purpose to 
complete the noblest structure in our country’s history.” Mr. 
Chamberlain explained that the Loan was needed, not for fresh 
expenditure, but to convert the vast floating Debt which remains 
over from the war and causes an uncertainty paralysing to new 
enterprises. The terms, he said, might be criticized as being too 
generous. Investors were offered the best security in the world on 
terms which would never be given again. But it was worth 
while to ensure a very large subscription which would place our 
naticnal finances on a firm basis, “The wider the Loan is 





spread, the greater the stability of our social fabric, the less the 
danger that any reckless hand can ever shake it.” 


Mr. Bonar Law, who also spoke at the Guildhall meeting, re. 
minded his hearers that, though we had defeated Germany by 
our united efforts, the war was not over. Peace had still to be 
secured, and its full fruits might yet be lost by disunion and 
folly. We must trust our Peace Delegates, and disregard the 
rumours about their alleged quarrels, which were no more than 
differences of opinion. A sound Treaty must neither perpetuate 
the war against Germany, nor deny us the certainty that 
Germany would not be able to plunge Europe into war once more, 
There had been a change of Government in Germany, but the old 
Government might return. Therefore the Peace imposed on her 
must be sternly just. The Allies’ reply, after a careful and 
honest examination of the German protestations, was final.  [t 
was for Germany to decide whether she would sign the revised 
Peace terms or renew the war. 


The first Report of the Committee on National Expenditure 
was published as a White Paper on Thursday week. We learn 
that £130,000 was spent in providing motor-cars for the officials 
of the Air Ministry, and that aeroplanes not now wanted are 
still being constructed in order to fulfil contracts, though they 
are only completed in order to be broken up. Of all schemes to 
prevent unemployment this is perhaps the maddest. But to 
return to the motor-cars: £130,000 was for the upkeep and 
running of forty-eight motor-cars for a year. This works out at 
£2,700 for each car. So far as we remember, before the war any 
private person could have the continuous use,of a motor-car 
from a garage for a year, with the services of a driver, for about 
£500. No doubt the price now would be considerably higher, 
but even if the price were half as much again, it would look dim 
and dull beside the majestic figure of £2,700 for running a motor- 
ear. And yet some people wish the Departments of State to 
manage all our industrial affairs ! 


Lord Grey of Fallodon and Lord Robert Cecil on Friday weel 
addressed a meeting held at the Albert Hall in support of the 
League of Nations. Lord Grey of Fallodon declared that American 
co-operation was essential if the scheme drawn up by the Allies 
were to become a living reality. Every country, and not Great 
Britain alone, would benefit from a League of Nations. “If 
we fought for an ideal during the war,” he asked, “ cannot we 
fight for the ideal after the war?” Lord Robert Cecil urged 
that after so terrible a war some new international system must 


| be devised, and that there was no alternative to the League of 


Nations based on co-operation. Its main principles, he said, 
were accepted by all. Germany must be admitted to the League 
sooner or later; if she showed genuine repentance, her novitiate 
need not be long. The League, he added, would impose obli 
gations as well as advantages on its members, since it would 
require each of them to live at peace with his neighbours. The 
success of the League would depend on the peoples, who would 
have to show a far keener interest in international politics than 
they have done hitherto. 


Lord Grey of Fallodon referred incidentally to the almost 
incredible horrors that be certain if ever there 
another war. No doubt he is right. Most wars in history have 
begun without any regular “declaration” of war. The first 
news a nation might hear of another war, therefore, would be 
conveyed by the dropping of thousands of bombs by aeroplanes 
with silent engines, of which the approach had not even been 
suspected. There is also a good deal of truth, we believe, in 
the statements about the terrible new poison invented in the 
United States, which we fancy Lord Grey of Fallodon had in 
mind. A speck of this poison on the skin is said to cause 
certain death, and it could be rained down from the sky in 
thousands of gallons. But for all this it would be a mistake 
to run off with the idea that the human spirit would be unequal 
to war merely because of its terrors. Death is not more than 
death, and it has been proved over and over again that man is 
always audax omnia perpeti. 


would were 


Yet again, man is as ingenious in overcoming or sterilizing 
dangers as he is in inventing them. Threaten men with bogies 
as much as you please, and you still cannot prevent them from 
fighting when something makes them see red. There is an 
entertaining example in history of a bogy which turned out to 
be a very poor sort of terror. It will be remembered that for a 


great many years the British Government had somewhere in a 
pigeon-hole a prescription for annihilating an enemy, drawn up 
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pv Lord Dundonald. At the time of the Crimean War there 
were many references to Dundonald’s plan, and the Government 
announced that no doubt it would be quite effective, but that it 
would not be human to put it into operation against the Russians. 
Even at the beginning of the present war we remember reading 
a solemn proposal that Dundonald’s plan should at last be 
brought out of its pigeon-hole. But the whole prescription 
was published in the Panmure Papers some years ago. It 
proved to be nothing worse than a plan for smoking the enemy 
out. How a soldier would laugh at the fumes of straw and 
sulphur to-day ! 


The Morning Post of Monday published a lively article by 


Two officers of the Royal Air Force, Captain Alcock and 
Lieutenant Whitten Brown, have flown across the Atlantic, 


| They left Newfoundland at 4.28 p.m. on Saturday last, and they 


Sir Charles Callwell, who was Director of Military Operations | 


at the War Office, about Lord French’s book. 
describes Lord French’s statements, in brief, as “‘ not playing the 
game.” He points out that Lord French based his confidence 
on the ability of Antwerp to hold out; partly on the story that 
the fortress might expect help from the British Fleet. ‘ If 
that does not beat all! Antwerp lies some sixty miles up a 
tidal estuary of which the lower forty-five miles pass through 
Dutch territory.” 
French's statement that eighty guns were lost by Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien at Le Cateau. He says that Major Becke in 
The Royal Artillery at Le Cateau gives chapter and verse for the 
losses as being thirty-six guns. 


Next Sir Charles Callwell remarks that high explosive was 
for the first time employed seriously in the Balkan campaign of 
1912. Lord French was then Chief of the General Staff, but 
the Staff stood out against adopting this explosive. When 
high explosive began to be used by our guns against Germany 
oe 


will readily be understood that those responsible did not see 


it was rather defective and sometimes burst prematurely. 


much point in going on turning out this disconcerting ammuni- 
until the of the mischief had established.” 
Turning to the Northcliffe * stunt ” the shell 
shortage, Sir Charles Callwell says that though the stunt per- 
formed in some respects a useful service because it helped to 
wake the country up, the Ministry of Munitions “ got credit 
that they were not entitled to.” 


tion cause been 


Press about 


Just about the time when the Ministry came into being, the 
reserves of artillery ammunition at the front began mounting 
by leaps and bounds. ‘The new Department had nothing to 
do with the matter beyond ladling out goods for which the 
War Office had made full provision long before. The 
results of those labours only made themselves really felt at a 
and for them Mr. Lloyd George received ‘“ well- 
deserved credit.” When the stunt began, 

Mr. Lloyd George was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he passed 
his financial responsibilities on to his Cabinet colleague, Mr. 
McKenna—David and Jonathan, their love for one another 
was wonderful, passing the love of women—and then David 
jostled Jonathan off the course into the ditch. Contro] was 
snatched out of the hands of the Treasury, and one does not 
feel sure that the Treasury has got it back yet or that it ever will. 
‘ It will be found that the whole situation in connection 
with these matters was in reality totally different from what 
the man in the street has been taught to believe.”’ 


later date ” 


The Irish-American Sinn Feiners, who were permitted to 
make a tour in Ireland Jast month, drew up a Report “ cover- 
ing the facts” which was published on Friday week. Their 
German friends have shown us during the war how far the truth 
can be perverted for political purposes, but Messrs. Walsh and 
Dunne would deserve high office even among the propagandists 
of Berlin. 
wild exaggeration and utter falsehood. 
lished on Wednesday a detailed refutation of every statement 
in this Report. The Irish-American delegates charged the Irish 
police and prison officials with gross inhumanity 
prisoners. They saidthat they had witnessed a “ brutal assault” 
on Professor John MacNeill, the truth being that this man was 
They said also that 





Mr. Macpherson pub- 


not permitted to pass a military cordon. 
they “ witnessed numerous assaults in public streets and high- 
ways with bayonets and clubbed rifles upon men and women 
a statement which Mr. Macpherson 
They had the audacity 
to declare that the land laws had not decreased poverty in the 
rural districts, despite the well-known fact that Ireland 
We are sorry that 


known to be Republicans”’ 
politely describes as ‘‘ utterly untrue.” 
has 
never been so prosperous as she is to-day. 
any persons enjoying American citizenship should have perpe 


trated such an outrageous libel at the expense of Great Britain. 


General Callwell | 


Sir Charles Callwell goes on to dispute Lord | 


| revolution if it can be helped. 


landed at Clifden, on the West Coast of Ireland, at8.40 a.m. on 
Sunday. Their Vickers Vimy aeroplane with Rolls-Royce 
engines, which was built for the purpose of an air raid on Berlin, 
flew over eighteen hundred miles in a little more than sixteen 
hours without a single mishap. The airmen were much troubled 
by fog, rain, and wind, and once found themselves diving into 
the sea ; but they were none the worse for their great adventure. 


We regret to record the fact that the Oxford Convocation on 
Tuesday rejected by a narrow majority of six votes the proposal 
to make Greek no longer compulsory in Responsions. “The 
leader of the opposition expressed a desire for a compromise by 
which only students of mathematics and natural science should 
be excused from passing an elementary. examination in Greek. 
The defenders of Greek, he said, would offer no objection to such 
a measure. Professor Gilbert Murray seemed to favour the 
idea. He urged, rightly enough, that the subject needed recon- 
sideration in the interests of English culture, which, as we have 
often said, is and must be informed by the Greek spirit. We are 
sure that the true interests of Greek studies are not furthered by 
continuing to exact a modicum of Greek grammar and trans- 
lation from budding mathematicians and chemists at the Oxford 
entrance examination. 


The Duke of Northumberland, speaking at the Junior Con- 
stitutional Club on Thursday week, said that the only schemes 
of nationalization now before the country aimed at the over- 
throw of all existing forms of government. The programme of 
the Miners’ Federation, published last January, was accom- 
panied by most violent threats against the Government and the 
community. He pointed out that in November, 1918, Mr. 
Smillie started the Workers’ Councils. The 
diners at the Reunion of Rebels Dinner received from Mr. 
Smillie the following message: ‘I am speaking to the men at 
Blackburn for the purpose of urging them utterly to refuse to 
recognize the Coalition Government and at once to form a 
Soviet Workers’ Government.” 


and Soldiers’ 





The British Bolsheviks, in fact, as the Duke of Northumber- 
land went on to explain, were determined to make private 
All proposals for nationalization were 
He ended with some advice to the 
tells that he not want 
Let us reassure him. It can 
And the way to do it is to stand up to Mr, Smillie 


enterprise impossible. 
merely steps to that end. 
Government. ‘‘ Mr. Smillie 


us does 


be helped. 


| who is only the usual type of agitator who has run away before— 


notably from Mr. Havelock Wilson—and who will undoubtedly 
run away again if the country is determined not to be bullied.” 


It is really refreshing to those who search for political courage 
in these days to find it. It does not greatly matter whether 
one thinks the Duke of Northumberland is an alarmist or not. 
He says exactly what he thinks—and he is a very clear thinker— 
without carefully calculated periphrases which may be made 
to mean anything the speaker pleases a few months afterwards, 


| His speech has certainly made an impression on the country, 


Their Report is, from beginning to end, a medley of | 


to Sinn Fein | 


much more so in the large Northern towns than in London. 
He touched subjects which are very real to people there, and 
it must never be forgotten, as Lord Russell of Killowen used to be 
fond of pointing out, that the Press of this country is by no 
means led by the London Press. 





Mr. Pierpont Morgan, who has rendered great services to 
this country in connexion with the buying of supplies and 
munitions in America, has generously given to Great Britain 
the collection of stained glass formed by his father and lent to 
the Victoria and’ Albert Museum. It is intended partly as a 
memorial of that famous collector, whose treasures were long 
to be seen at South Kensington, and partly as a token of American 
friendship. The glass, as discerning frequenters of the Museum 
know very well, is of great beauty and interest. It includes 
admirable examples of Swiss and work of the 
Gothic and the early Renaissance periods, and four wonderful 


German later 
little panels of French thirteenth-century glass, which is very 
scarce indeed. The market value of the be 
considerable, but the spirit which impelled the gift is more 


collection must 


€ 
| 
I 


| valuable still. 


! 


Bank rate,5 per cent.,changed from 5} per cent.April 5,1917, 
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OF THE DAY. 


—f——— 


DOMINION WITHOUT DOMINATION. 


| rg oe gp is longing to find a solution of th: 

Irish question: nobody wants to prevent that 
solution being applied if it can possibly be found. The 
very maximum of opposition to the policy of solution even 
amongst the most convinced of Unionists—i.e., those who 
believe that in the Union we already have the true solution 
—consists in a state of agnosticism which still leaves the 
agnostics perfectly willing to test any new proposal, 
provided they can get an assurance that there is even a 
sporting chance of that proposal being effective. Experi- 
enced statesmen, like experienced doctors, do not naturally 
care for patent remedies, but here are all the consultants 
agreed to try any patent remedy, and run very great risks 
in doing so, if only one is suggested which offers a reasonable 
chance of relief to the patient, and does not obviously 
create worse evils than those which the proposed remedy 
sets out to cure. 


TOPICS 


That ought to be a hopeful position, and in one sense | 


we believe it Desiring, as we do most intensely, 
that one more effort shall be made to free the nation 
from the Irish imbroglio, and determined as we are 
to raise no factious objections and not to push 
criticism beyond its necessary and legitimate limits, 
we are, however, bound to point out that unless there 
ia a distinct change in the way the problem is being ap- 
proached, we shall have not only another failure, but one 
of the failures which greatly aggravate the disease. At 
present it is hardly too much to say that “* How not to do 
it is the description which best applies to the solution 
campaign that is being begun in a well-known manner 
and under well-known auspices in the Press. 

On Monday appeared a well-balanced, moderate, and, in 
spite of a certain — thoroughly well-intentioned 
leading article in the Times, advocating the entry into that 
haven which we all long for—a change in the Constitution 
that will satisfy Ireland, be just to all her inhabitants, and 
do no injury to British interests—a scheme which will in 
effect make us all friends and brothers. Side by side with 
this appears an impulsive letter from Lord Northcliffe 
(who we are glad to see is doing well after a serious 
operation) to the heroes of the Atlantic flight, in 


Is. 


“the future equally 
If we 


Dominion of Newfoundland to 
happy and prosperous Dominion of Ireland.” 


are to judge by the subsequent comments in the North- | 
| cannot for a moment be tolerated ? 


cliffe Press, the world, nay, two worlds, have been affected 
by this expression. Every one in America, and most 
people here, it is hinted, have suddenly begun to say to 
each other: * After all, why shouldn't there be an Irish 


Let us all agree to swear eternal friendship. There is 





convinced one becomes that the best, and indeed the only 
practicable, Dominion solution of the Irish problem is the 
one which has been so often sketched in these columny. 
Let that portion of Ireland in which the local majority aye 
strongly in favour of autonomy be given a system of Dominion 
government, a system like that which prevails in Canada or 
Newfoundland. At the same time, let that portion of Ireland 
tn which the local majority do not want to be formed. into « 
Dominion of their own, and who would die vather than be 
placed under the domination of a Dominion centred in Dublin, 
but who are passionately determined to remain in the 
United Kingdom and to send their representatives as new to 
Westminster, also have its will. 

It is now admitted by all sides that if the Nationalists 
and Sinn Feiners will consent to such an arrangement 
—zt.e., if they will take “ Dominion without Domination ” 
they can have it to-morrow. But, alas! when the matter is 
put to them, based on what every Englishman holds to he 
perfectly reasonable principles (principles, it may be 
remembered, which were followed to their logical concly- 
sion in America in the case of Virginia when the State of 
Western Virginia was founded), the Southern and Western 
Trish fall into a passion, and declare that no power will 
ever induce them to assent to the partition of the sacred 
soil of lheland. They fling back in our faces the gift of 
Dominion autonomy offered to them, unless with it is 


included the right to put down the resistance of North- 


East Ulster with fire and sword. 

In these circumstances it is of little use for Lord North- 
cliffe, or any other well-meaning person, to talk about 
Dominion government for Ireland. It is the blue rose, 
the roc’s egg, which every one would like to have but 
which is quite unobtainable. And here let us say that it 
is no good for people who are disappointed at this irpass 
to try to lay the blame upon the people of North-East 
Ulster. No blame attaches to them. They have told us 
in the frankest and fullest way that they do not follow 
in spirit the Nationalists of the South and West. They 
make no claim whatever to veto Dominion government! 


| or any other form of government for the South and West, 


for the portion of Ireland, that is, which desires it. ** Though 
we think that the South and West will lose, not gain, by 
separation from the United Kingdom, we have no desire 
to impose our view of the matter upon others. We 
should regret partition, but here again we recognize 


| that we have no right to force our view upon others.” 


just time to toast ‘A Free and Happy Ireland’ before we | 


all go ‘dry.’ Alas! alas ! these “ happy and timely gener- 
alities ’’ go a very little way towards solving hard facts. 
The cloudy mountains of rhetoric and sentiment will no 
doubt “shape themselves and go” at the lucky word, 
but from such intellectual one-minute cures we awaken 
to find that it is only a dream. The application 
of the Dominion principle to Newfoundland, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa was imme- 
diately and unreservedly successful owing to the fact 
that the vast majority of the persons conceraed wanted a 


Dominion, and that there were no physical facts 
which interfered with its creation. In the case of 
Ireland things are very different. It is all very well 


for Lord Northcliffe to talk about the “ future Dominion ” 
which he no doubt ardently desires, but unfortunately a 
Dominion is just the thing which nobody resident (or shall 
we say militant ?) in Ireland seems to want. The Sinn 
Feiners repudiate it bitterly. The Nationalists may want 
it in their hearts, but for the most part they are afraid to 
say that they want it. The Loyalists of the South are 
openly opposed to it. The men of North-East Ulster will 
only assent to it provided that they are not included in the 
arrangement, To put the matter in another way: The 


more one inquires into the Irish question, the more 





which he speaks of the flight being from the ancient | It is not North-East Ulster, or the Six-County Area 


| which vetoes the Dominion solution, but the South 
and West. For what right have they to declare 
that the partition of the sacred soil of Ireland 


Their blood is no 
purer than that of the Virginians, yet the Virginians had to 
agree to partition, and probably would now admit that 
the change was to the good, and that they are better 


Dominion, just as there is a Newfoundland Dominion ? | off as the homogeneous community which they are than 


if their community were diluted with a population wit!: 


such different ideals as those entertained by the people 
of West Virginia. The anti-partition cry in, Ireland 
indeed either a piece of self-delusion, or else a disguise 
for the claim to oppress, the kind of claim which defeated 
Germany still makes in respect of Posen, Slesviy, anid 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

When then it is insinuated that all we have got to do 
is to create an Irish Dominion, it is difficult to refrain 
from saying, “Thank you for nothing.” The trouble 
is not to draw a Dominion Constitution, but to find anybody 
who will accept it when it is drawn. To pretend thai 
things are otherwise is not to produce a solution, but to 
forbid it, for a true solution can only come from a facing 
of the real facts and not dream facts. 

But if harm has been done by injudicious talk about 
Dominions, what are we to say about so capital and so 
humiliating an ineptitude as that perpetrated by the 
Prime Minister when he not only allowed, but actually 
facilitated and encouraged, the visit to Iveland of those 
egregious politicians who call themselves “The American 
Commission of Inquiry in Ireland”? These persons, 
for whom Mr. Lloyd George provided special passports to 
Ireland, have produced a Report so gross, so fictitious, so 
poisonous, that it is to be feared that very great harm will 
be done by its publication in America. That the facts are 
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all false, and that the Chief Secretary for Ireland has had 
no difficulty whatever in proving them so, is nothing to 
the point. In a case like this, give the lie a fortnight’s 
start and you will never catch it up throughout the great 
American Continent. Especially is this so in the par- 
ticular circumstances. The fact that the Irish-Ameri- 
eans can with some colour call themselves an official 
Commission, and claim that they were given special 
facilities to see all that could be seen by the British Govern- 
ment, will enable their Report to convey an impression 
which we shall find it almost impossible to counteract. 
The Irish Deputation in America will meet Mr. Macpher- 
son’s denials by blandly declaring : “‘ Of course the British 
Government contradict us. That is the way of all Govern- 
ments, and especially of a Government so tyrannical as 
the English. The Tsar denied Siberia, but Siberia was 
there all the same,” and so on. 

It will be urged, no doubt, that though it is a great 
misfortune that the minds of the American people should 
he poisoned by the monstrous lies manufactured by the 
lrish-American delegates, it is very unfair to lay the blame 
upon Mr. Lloyd George, or to class this as an example 
of that levity, and therefore unfitness to rule this nation, 
upon which the Spectator is always harping. How could he 
he made responsible for such people as Messrs. Walsh 
and Dunne ? How could he have known that they would 
behave as they did‘ Qur answer is that he or any- 
body else who was not a congenital imbecile must have 
known, if only five minutes had been spent in considering 


the matter, that Irish-American delegates belonging 
to Irish Sinn Fein Societies if allowed to proceed 
to Ireland would do precisely the kind of things 


which they did, and would produce exactly the kind of 
Report which they have produced. The thing was certain 
from the very moment that their passports were signed. 
Possibly a country clergyman might have been expected 
not to predict accurately the course of events; but to say 
that it is unfair to expect a politician of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s acuteness, with thirty years’ personal experience 
of party politics, not to realize the kind of trick that would 
he played upon him is absurd. 

The plain, disagreeable truth is that Mr. Lloyd George had 
not the strength or balance of character required to think out 
even so simple a matter as this. He just said “* Yes’ to 
the American delegates, or to those who pleaded their 
cause, because it was easier than to say “No.” That 
does not of course condemn Mr. Lloyd George as a bad 
man, but it does 1aise giave doubts as to the wisdom of 
allowing him to exercise autocratic rights of rule in the 
British Empire. Every man may make mistakes, but 
do not let us forget that a few more mistakes of this kind 
and the British Empire would cease to exist. Surely this 
is 2 moment when our Prime Minister might have been 
expected to use a little care to prevent the snapping, 
and the snapping in anger, of all the delicate threads of good- 
will that have been spun between Britain and America 
during the war. However. we confess that Mr. Lloyd 
blunder over the American delegation 80 
humiliating and so exasperating that we must forbear 
saving anything more about it. From these acts of 
negligence amounting to crime one would fain turn one’s 


‘ - ‘ 
(George s 1s 


head away and pass by in silence. 

Let us end by a summary of reminders of the essential 
facts of the Irish question. If those who are tiying to 
solve the Trish problem will only keep these points in their 
heads, they will, we admit, not get comforting dream 
disappointment involved in efforts, however well inten- 
tioned, to grasp the unattainable : 

l. We not give Ireland complete Independence 
because to do so would (a) imperil the safety 
and welfare of Great Britain; (b) hand over the 
the Ulster Protestants to their bitterest foes. 

Il. We can give Dominion Government to Ireland 
because under Dominion Government the integ- 
rity of the Empire is secure and the danger of 
Ireland falling into foreign hands is prevented. 

We however, create a Dominion for all 


lil. 


cannot, 





IV. If the South and West of Ireland will not take 
complete Dominion autonomy for themselves 
unless they are allowed to forbid self-determina- 
tion in North-East Ulster, we must maintain the 
slalus quo. 

V. We must remember that the slatus quo is not a 
condition of oppression, or ruin, or destruction, 
but a fair and democratic system of Govern- 
ment, ' 

VI. Let us clear our minds of the canting belief that a 
solution can be found for every human difficulty. 
It is no more true that every political problem 
has its solution than that every disease has its 
specific cure. 





THE REVISED PEACE TREATY. 
W* sincerely hope that the Allies will concentrate 

all their moral and intellectual strength on backing 
up the Peace Treaty in its latest form. We do not say 
that the Treaty is an instrument which does not contain 
in it the seeds of trouble; it would be easy to indicate 
many points where trouble seems to be almost inevitable ; 
but we do say that the Treaty is nevertheless an instru 
ment which deserves to be supported, and which gives the 
world as good a promise of security and peace as it is 
likely to get. Kxecept by visionaries who believe in the 
creation of some kind of super-State—which if it had been 
created would have brought a larger crop of mischief 
than any other conceivable plan—it never could have been 
expected that a perfect Treaty of Peace would be drafted. 
The primary requirement of mankind is that we should 
have peace at the earliest possible moment. Accormling 
to the scheme accepted at Paris, there is no finality in the 
Peace Treaty because it is to be subject to more or Jess 
continuous revision by the League of Nations. But this 
very fact makes it the more futile and wanton to resist the 
Treaty, and to deprive it of a strong moral and intellectual 
backing because it can be shown to have numerous defects. 
“ven from the German point of view there is vastly more 
to be gained by signing the Treaty than would ever he 
gained by a wicked attempt to keep the world in a state 
of chaos in order to snatch chance benefits out of the 
turmoil. No one in any country can live again in comfort 
and prosperity till the wheels of industry are set revolving, 
As soon as people turn their attention from Treaty-making, 
with all its attendant intrigue, and are able once more to 
avert their eyes from the spectacle of armed men, and 
bring their strength to bear upon the production of bread 
and clothes and houses, they will find themselves in a 
much more reasonable frame of mind. The grievances 
which seem intolerable now will not be found to be so 
very burdensome after all. 

It may be said that the danger of deferring peace is 
greater in the United States than it is in Germany. It 
may be so, and we can well understand, for we have 
frequently commented upon the injury which President 
Wilson has done to the dignity and the functions of the 
Senate. But we earnestly hope, and we cannot help 
believing, that in spite of this the majority in the Senate 
will not postpone the benefit of all mankind to prosecuting 
a most natural political quarrel with Mr. Wilson. We do not 
write these words lightly. We thoroughly appreciate the 
critical character of the dispute between the Senate and 
Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson is not only in a sense creating a 
precedent by ignoring the large share which the Senate 


solutions, but at any rate they will not incur the bitter | has under the Constitution in the making of Treaties ; 


he is ignoring the Senate’s responsibility in the most 
desperately important decision which has ever had 
be taken in the name of the American people. Some 
the most learned and able men in America disapprove 
of the whole idea of the League, which exacts from 
America the repudiation of her traditional policy of aloof- 

Yet this idea is so firmly 
hat it would be impossible to 


to 


ol 


ness and non-interference. 
welded into the Treaty t 
disentangle the terms imposed upon Germany from the 
clauses creating a League of Nations without annihilating 


| them all. 


Ireland, but only for that part of Ireland in | 


which the local majority desires it 
land exclusive of the homogeneous area known as 
North-East Ulster, or the Six-County Area. 


1.@., for Ire- | 


| 


The first thing which strikes us in the reply of the Allies 
to the German comments on the Treaty is that the intro- 
ductory letter is bound to rout the Pacificists, who have 
been objecting to the Treaty throughout as merciless and 
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disabling. ‘Somebody must suffer” are the key-words 
to the reply, and it would not have been easy to produce 
a nobler or more crushing answer to the pretension of Ger- 
many that shehasa right to be treated on terms of equality. 
If the Peace is to be a Peace of justice, it must do justice, 
and justice in the circumstances, as the writer of the letter 
points out, requires that the people who have committed 
crimes should pay the penalty. Since this letter has been 
considered by public opinion, the out-and-out critics of 
the Treaty have indeed made a rapid retreat to the rear, 
and well they might. Those who continue their condemna- 
tion are a small and dwindling minority. This fact is yet 
another reason for inducing the Allies to concentrate all 
their energy on ratifying the Peace immediately Germany 
has signed it—if she does sign it. Hundreds of attempts 
might be made at framing a Peace Treaty, and probably 
not one of them would command such general assent as is 
enjoyed by this one. Our first inclination when we read 
the introductory letter was to believe that it had been 
written by Mr. Wilson himself. It cer‘ainly bears a strong 
resemblance to his style, if not to his substance. Messages 
from Paris, however, tell us that it was written by Mr. 
Philip Kerr Whether Mr. Kerr is a conscious parodist 
or not we do not know, but the imitation is extremely 
good. He has reproduced Mr. Wilson at his best. “* Paro- 
dist,”” however, is perhaps the wrong word, for it implies 
caricature, and there is not a suspicion of caricature in 
this letter. The bulk of the German commentary on the 
Peace Treaty deserved the fine rebuke it has received. It was 
surely an excess of clumsiness on the part of the Germans 
to accuse Mr. Wilson of bad faith, and of a departure all 
along the line from his Fourteen Points. The Allies, 
with Mr. Wilson’s approval, have therefore had no diffi- 
culty in showing that the Peace Treaty in its final form 
is exactly the kind of Treaty which Mr. Wilson always 
contemplated. With what absurd inappropriateness such 

protest comes from the Germans, who, as they proved 
in their countless provisional drafts of terms to be imposed 
upon the vanquished, and as they proved again in their 
murderous Treaties with Russia 2 Rumania, meant to 
leave their victims, in Bismarck’s terrible phrase, nothing 
but their eyes to weep with! To a certain extent the 
Germans do admit that they owe reparation to Belgium, 
but they acknowledge no obligation to other countries— 


Serbia, Poland, Rumania, and Italy—which have been 
partly or wholly devastated through the aggression of 
Germany. In a recent publication we find Herr von 


Bethmann Hollweg, who has always seemed to us a man 
dragged at the chariot-wheels of Germany's infamous 
policy, and therefore a statesman of the less infamous 
German kind, still chopping words, minimizing the crime 
of Germany in violating Belgium, and trying after all to 
put the blame upon the French. The frame of mind which 
makes this kind of thing seem worth while is almost un- 
intelligible. What would the ordinary sensible man in the 
private relations of life do when he found out that in 
trying to commit a great wrong against his neighbours he 
had not only been found out but had been thwarted? If 
he wanted to settle down once again in friendliness with 
them, he would of course tell himself that no apology could 
be too ample or too frank. His one desire would be to 
show that he had learned his lesson, and that, so far from 
being likely to be a hostile neighbour in future, he had 
been inoculated by experience against the virus that had 
made him temporarily mad. But the Germans do not 
proceed on those lines at all. They make their apology 
as slight as possible, and even while they talk a great deal 
about democracy and self-determination they show by their 
dealings with Russia and with Poland, and by their malicious 
penetration of many neutral countries with their peculiar 
propaganda, that they are trying still to ride the old horse 
while they praise the new one. In their comments on 
the Treaty the Germans talk of the “ great transformation ’ 
which has occurred in their nation. It is necessary to 
—_ out, however, that this great transformation was 
rought upon them against their will by events and by 
the crusading valour of the Allies, and not by the beneficent 
impulses of their own hearts and minds. Unless there is an 


inner change the whole world will be very slow to trust 
Germany. 


We have several times argued in the Spectator that 





| of self-determination are to become the 





Germany in paying compensation should pay a fixed sum, 
and not be bound to an indefinite amount on the fatal 
principle that the better she worked the more sh le would 
have to pay. That would be a disastrous principle fror 
the Allies’ point of view, if from no other. We must 
dangle the carrot ; we must make it plain to the Germans 
that the more they put their backs into the job, the sooner 
they will get rid of their debt and be free from all external] 
control, which must be exasperating to them even though 
they brought it on themselves. The acceptance by the 
Allies of the German proposal that the Allies in collecting 
payment should co-operate with a German Reparation 
Commission, yet to be created, seems to us sound. The 
Germans necessarily know more about their country than 
we do, and they know how payment could be most readily 
and quickly made. The Allies suggest that the German 


Commission should submit a programme within four 
months. This arrangement of course prevents a definite 
sum being fixed at the moment. If the Treaty is to be 


signed without delay, no fixed sum can be named in it, 
But a fixed sum would apparently be arrived at after a 
few months. The plan contains the principle for which 
we have contended, and seems to us in the circumstances 
the nearest approach that can be contrived to mentioning 
a definite sum in the Treaty. Again, the Allies are very 
wise in expressing their willingness to help Germany, 
far as they can, to revive her industries. Any one who is 
trying to extort payment of a debt has entered into a kind 
of partnership with the debtor. It is to the creditor's 
interest to keep the debtor on his legs in order that the debt 
may be paid; and it is against the creditor’s interest to 
drive the debtor into the Bankruptcy Court. 

The Allies have not made many territorial adjustments 
in response to the German criticisms. To begin with, we 
must express our profound thankfulness that they have 
remained firm about the former German colonies. None 
of these is to be restored to Germany. The native popula- 
tions are saved from that miserable fate. Germany always 
regarded her colonies as a means—or rather an ultimate 
means—of making money. She did not succeed even from 


SO 


that ignoble point of view, as nearly every one of her 
colonies was a charge upon the Imperial Budget. Bu 
the principle was utterly wrong and inexcusable in itself, 
and it would have been the last word in disgrace if the 


Allies had handed back any of the native populations to 
Germany till she has given a proof that she can mend her 
ways. The arrangements about the Saar, Memel, Helige 
land, and of course Alsace-Lorraine, hold good. The 
serious matter is the alterations made to the detriment oi 
Poland. We have recorded these changes elsewhere, and 
we need say here only that the reduction in width of the 
Polish corridor to the sea is likely in itself to be a teniptation 
to the Germans to go on demanding reductions till the 
corridor disa :ppears. As regards the plébjscite which is 
be taken in Upper Silesia to decide whether the people will 
belong to Poland or Germany, we have no doubt that 
plébiscite will be as satisfactory as such a thing can be, 
as it is to be taken under the scrutiny of the Allies. Lt 
cannot be denied, however, that if plébiscites for the purpose 
practice of the 
q 


onsiaer 


most 


League of Nations, a certain risk will be run. ( 
the Balkans, for example. For generations the rival States 
in the Balkans have been vying with one another in pro- 
ducing statistics to prove that particular districts were 
occupied by people of a certain race, or of a certain language, 
or of a certain racial allegiance. Most of those statistics 
were illusory. They were wildly partisan. Nobody very 
much believed in them, and they were the despair of 
travellers and students. Now imagine what might happen 
if some small unscrupulous and acquisitive State wanted 
to ensure a plébiscite going in its own favour. If not 
most carefully watched, it would deport or exterminate 
those people who could not be relied upon to vote “ right ” 
in the plébiscite. It would let loose its bands. This is a 
danger which must be constantly borne in mind. It was 
for a cognate reason that the Turks massacred the Arme- 
nians. They massacred them because they could not 
make them Turks. For a similar reason, again, the 
Prussians expropriated the Poles of Posen whom they 
could not absorb. 


The only other matter we wish to refer to is the status 
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of the Kiel Canal. We should like to see this made an inter- 
nationalized waterway, but apparently the International 
(‘ommission is no more heard of. In our opinion, a great 
mistake has been made. So long as the Kiel Canal remains 
the property and the exclusive responsibility of Germany, 
the Baltic will remain a much less open sea than it ought 
to be for the safety and benefit of all Northern nations. 
Some people may be inclined to exalt the patent defects 
of the League into insuperable obstacles. Apart from the 
territorial weaknesses, there is of course always the possi- 
bility that the League of Nations will not work, and will 
become a cause of friction more than of pacification. On 
this occasion we do not propose even to touch that subject. 
As we have said, the League is so deeply embedded in the 
Treaty that it cannot be removed. We repeat, therefore, 
what we said at the beginning, that the true policy of all 
who wish for the healing benefits of peace as soon as possible 


is to put aside criticism, to remember the advantages | 


rather than disadvantages of the Treaty, and to do their 
level best to create an atmosphere during the next few 
weeks favourable to the universal acceptance of the Treaty. 
THE NEW LOAN. 

|’ would astonish most people to be told that the new 

Loan is the most important yet issued. During the 
war, when men, women, and children were subscribing 
to the great loans, they felt that their money was feeding 
the guns; every time a person made a fresh subscription, 
or arranged for an advance from his banker, or visited 
the post office to buy a bond, or put a stamp upon a War 


Savings Certificate, he saw, as it were, another shell for | 


the good cause being thrust into the breach of a British 
gun. A Loan when the fighting is over seems a com- 
paratively dull thing, and yet it is no exaggeration to 
say that the new Loan is more important than all the 
others. For it has to discharge a particular purpose, 
and if that purpose be not discharged all the other Loans 
will have been subscribed in vain. 

Ve have summarized elsewhere the bare facts of the 
Loan, and we want to write now specially of the meaning 
of the Loan, and of the obligation which rests upon every 
good citizen to subscribe to the utmost of his capacity. 
The Loan what is called a Funding Loan. Though 
it is divided into two parts, both parts will serve the same 
end in their different ways. That end is to fund, in other 
words to postpone, the repayment of as much as possible 
of the Government’s floating and short-dated debts. The 
whole credit of the country—and upon credit depends 
the revival of industry—hangs upon this successful funding. 
The immense floating debt consists principally of Treasury 
Bills (mostly for three months), Ways and Means ad- 
vances, Exchequer Bonds, and short-dated loans falling in 
1924. It is only an incident of the Loan that it will pay 
off the £230,000,000 or £250,000,000 which is expected 
to be the deficit on the Budget of this year. To put the 
explanation in another way, a Funding Lean is the issue 
of a long-dated security by means of which the Government 
are able to pay off a floating debt gradually. A large 


is 


part of the floating debt has been incurred by the arrange- 
ments made by the Government with the bankers. The 


investor will help the Government, among other things, 
to reduce the great infiation of currency which was the 
necessary result of these arrangements. So long as the 
bankers have to go on helping the Government out of 
tight places, so long will they be unable to perform thei 
normal useful service of helping to finance industrial 
enterprise. If the repayment of the short-dated loans 
be not postponed, the Government will not be able to 
meet all their liabilities. Of course the Government, 
being honest—let us assume—would make a _ gallant 
attempt to pay their way even if the Loan failed. But 
the only manner in which they could attempt to do so 
would be by new taxation more crushing than any that 
has been dreamt of. In our opinion, taxation has already 
gone as far as it can possibly go if the revival of trade 
is not to be hampered at every turn. 

It is desirable to meet at once some criticisms which 
one hears in casual conversation. It said that the 
Government are so spendthrift in their methods that it is 
almost a wrong thing to give them more opportunities of 
extravagance by pouring money into their hands. Nobody 


is 











| to make some comments upon an article entitled ° 
and Reparation ” 


could be more anxious to see stringent economy practised 
throughout the country than we are, but the criticism we 
have mentioned betrays an entire misunderstanding of the 
situation. The person who refused to subscribe would 
merely compel the Government to raise money in a more 
expensive way—for money the Government must have 
unless the credit of the country is to be destroyed—and he 
would thus, in the belief that by his actions he was preaching 
a homily on economy, be forcing the Government into 
more extravagance than ever. We appeal strongly to 
every one who is capable of thinking the matter out for 
himself to banish this objection from his mind. Another 
criticism which one commonly hears is that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has been much too generous, since he could 
have raised plenty of money at a lower rate of interest. 
Whether this criticism were justified or not, it would 
also have nothing to do with the need for making the 
Loan a success. But as a of fact the criticism 
cannot reasonably be supported. One has only to read 
the Stock Exchange reports to see that the last 5 per cent. 
War Loan which was issued at 95 is now quoted below that 
price. The 5 per cent. War Bonds, which are an extra- 
ordinarily attractive investment because they are to be 
redeemed by the Government at a higher price than that at 
which they were sold, have not been selling freely enough 
to help the Government to get rid of their floating debt. 
There was nothing for it but to issuea great Funding Loan 
on new terms more enticing than any that had gone before. 

For our part, we think that Mr. Chamberlain has most 
successfully combined ingenuity with good sense. By 
providing for the annual drawings at face value of the 
Victory Bonds, he has appealed to the speculative instinct 
of the nation without giving way to a form of gambling 
which would be unseemly and degrading in a great 
Government. The buyer of the Victory Bond pays £85 
instead of the £80 which is the price of £100 in the 
4 per cent. Funding Loan, and for the extra £5 he gets 
the chance of a Jarge bonus if his Bond happens to be 
drawn fairly early. The £5 is, as it were, the price of his 
ticket for entering the Government Another 
ingenious arrangement is that by which the Victory Bonds 
will be accepted at face value—as being worth £100—in 
the payment of Death Duties. It almost makes death easy. 
And this plan has a valuable corollary—the harnessing of a 
considerable part of the Death Duties to paying off debt. 
Very attractive, too, are the arrangementsfor subscribing t« 
both the Loan and the Bonds by easy payments, and the 
provision by which early buyers get in effect a rather 
higher return for their money. At first sight the Victory 
Bonds may seem so much more attractive than the Funding 


mattel 


casino. 


Loan that one might expect the Funding Loan to be 
comparatively disregarded. But we think nothing of the 
sort will happen. A very large number of people in this 


country are always looking out for something in the nature 
of a permanent security, or at all events one not requiring 
frequent attention. 

To sum up, our financial life is in our own hands. The 
small man who is most rightly and carefully provided for, 
and the big man, must alike help the Government to fund 
their Debt. This is a part, and a great part, of the duty 
of the nation. But there is a collateral duty without 
which the first duty would be insufiicient—it is for all to 
work hard to re-create our wealth, and to live quietly and 
moderately till that wealth reappears. 





MORAL SIDE OF AN INDEMNITY. 


THE 

W* need not apologize for returning to the moral 

question involved in demanding an indemnity 
from Germany, because we agree with those who say that 
if in our dealing with Germany we went back upon our 
word or committed any act of prevarication we should 
have fought the warin vain. We think it a duty, therefore, 
* Finance 
which appears in the current number 
of the Round Table. The writer of that article says that, 


| since Germany and the Allies agreed to make peace on the 


basis of President Wilson's Fourteen Points, the Alles 
are in honour bound to the undertakings they then gave 
to Germany—in other words, to the Fourteen Points »/ 
the reservations which were made by the Allies when the 
Armistice negotiations were taking place. So far we 


“us 
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absolutely agree. But the writer in the Round Table, in 
bringing a very grave accusation against the Allies of having 
exceeded the understanding with Germany, and therefore 
of having acted dishonourably, has apparently overlooked 
one of the clauses of the Armistice. The terms of the 
Armistice were a kind of gathering together and an inter- 
pretation, all at the same time, of the miXtary situation, 
of the Fourteen Points, and of the triangular discussions 
which had taken place between Germany and Mr. Wilson 
and the Allies during the negotiations for the Armistice. 
‘It was open to the Germans to refuse to sign the Armistice. 
Presumably they read every word which it contained. 
They did sign it ; and they therefore committed themselves 
to the clause in which the Allies reserved to themselves 
the right to make further financial demands not specified 
in the Armistice terms. This is an important matter, 
for the Round Table has prestige, and an article of this 
kind is likely to be quoted against the Allies. 

The writer in the Rownd Table reminds his readers that 
the Allies made two reservations in agreeing to adopt the 
Fourteen Points as the basis of peace. One referred to 
the so-called Freedom of the Seas, and the other was 
worded as follows : 

“On January 8th, 1918, the President declared that the 
invaded territories must be restored as well as evacueted and 
made free. The Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought 
to be allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By 
it they understand that compensation will be made by Germany 
for all damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and 
to their property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, 
end from the air.” 


The writer then goes on to say :- 

* These terms govern the question of reparation. All demands 
on Germany must clearly in honour fall within them. Argu- 
ments are used even in responsible quarters to the effect that, 
since the Fourteen Points did not mention either Reparation 
or Indemnity, the Allies are at liberty to make what claims they 
like in respect of cither. We do not share this view. From the 
moral, if not the legal, point of view, it is excluded in our view 
by the subsequent correspondence quoted above. Else what 
reliance could be placed by the Germans on the terms to which 
they had agreed, if a matter of the vital nature of an unlimited 
indemnity could be imported later. Whether the Allied authori- 
ties were wise or unwise when in the first days of November 
they agreed at Versailles to peace on these terms, whether, had 
they known of the full extent of the German 4éhdcle, they would 
have framed their demands otherwise, all these questions are 
beside the mark. It was on these terms and in reliance on their 
fulfilment that the German nation laid down its arms. ‘ 
Ciermany was therefore to pay compensation for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies and their property 
by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, or from the air. 
Clearly Germany must pay for physical damage to life or 
property inflieted on civilians; clearly she can be called on to 
pay for the damage direct and indirect to civilians and their 
property due to the illegitimate submarjne campaign, or in 
other words, for much more in certain Cirections than as it 
appears is actually demanded of her. But can we ask her to 
pay compensation arising out of her soldiers killing or wounding 
our soldiers ? How does that come within the terms? Can 
we demand from her, as it appears we do, from the published 
Summary of the Treaty of Peace, the cost of pensions to widows 
and orphans and to the wounded and crippled soldiers and 
sailors themselves ? How is that ‘ damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their property’? Is it on the ground 
ihat some of the men who earned the war pensions are no longer 
soldiers or sailors? That argument seems to us groundless, 
for in thet case the word * civilian’ has no meaning, and would 
exclude no one. If the soldier's pension is damage, why not 
the soldier's pay ? And if that, why not the cost of shells and 
guns, and, in fact, every expense arising out of the cost of the 
war? It might be urged that we were entitled to say that Ger- 
many should pay all such expenses. Certainly we were. But 
we did not say it. . . It is imperative in our view that the 
Government should make public the grounds on which these 
claims are based and the reasons why they were made in this 
form, and so convince the nation that in making them it has 
justice and honour on its side.”’ 


All this ignores the following words which appeared in 
the terms of the Armistice and were signed by Germany : 
* Financial clauses :—With the reservation that any future 
claims and demands of the Allies and the United States remain 
unaffected, the following financial conditions are required,” &e. 

We are particularly interested in this question because 
we fell into a misunderstanding ourselves. When Minis- 
ters, at the time of the General Election, were freely 
demanding the “ whole cost of the war” from Germany, 
we had some difficulty in reconciling their demand with 
the provision quoted by the Round Table about “ damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies.” The larger 


demand did not seem to us to come easily within the four 








= Ls 


corners of that provision. At first we came to the concly. 
sion that, as it was incredible that Ministers would be guilty 
of so obvious a breach of faith, the words about “ damage 
done to the civilian population” had really been intended 
to cover an indemnity for the cost of the war, and that 
after the manner of official documents, it had heey, 
clumsily expressed. Later, however, we made the dis. 
covery that there was a misprint in the American official 
Bulletin containing the Armistice terms which we had used 
for reference. In that Bulletin the few words beginnins 
* Financial Clauses,’ which we have just quoted, weie 
printed, not as part of Article 19, to which they properly 
belong, but as part of Article 18, which refers to repatria- 
tion and has nothing to do with finance. When we became 
aware of this misprint there was no longer any difficulty 
in justifying the demands of Ministers at the Genera] 
Election. 

We are not, of course, arguing here on the question 
whether the Allies ought or ought not to demand the whole 
cost of the war. In our opinion, such a demand would be 
futile, and would damage us as much as Germany. We 
are concerned only with the question whether we have a 
moral right to make financial demands on Germany that 
were not expressly defined when the Armistice was signed, 
That right, it seems to us, is as clear as anything can be, 
It is true that the Allies’ Delegates in Paris have rather 
fogged the issue by referring, in their answer to German 
criticism of the Peace Treaty, to the words quoted by the 
Round Table about “* damage done to the civilian popula- 
tion.” But the true defence of the Allies is on record, 
even though the nation has been unnecessarily puzzled 
about the whole subject. 








ADDISON'S LONDON HAUNTS. 
FYXHE bicentenary of the death of Joseph Addison which 
occurred on June 17th affords an opportunity of saying 
something about those spots in London which are associated with 
his name. 
He may carry us into the country with Sir Roger de Cover'ey, 
or discuss the catching of the jack with Will Wimtle, or haunt 
the grove sacred to the Widow, but it is the London of Williain 
and Anne with which he was most familiar and with which 
his fame is most closcly identified. And yet he was not a 
Londoner by birth, and his first acquaintance with the Met: 
polis was when he came from his Wiltshire village to th 
Charterhouse. That famous school has long since been removed 
to its Surrey hill, but a little over thirty years ago it w 
in all essentials the Charterhouse in Smithfield, familia: 
Addison, as well as to Steele who was educated 
and here first began that life-long friendship between the two 
which was to prove so momentous an influence in the literary 
history of the Augustan age. It is rather curious that neither 
Addison nor Steele makes any mention of his old schoo! in the 
pages of the Spectator where so much of their life’s experience 
finds itself recorded, and it was left to the great novelist of the 
Victorian era to perpetuate in immortal prose innumerable 
details of the place to which he gave an added lustre. Between 
the years 1687, when he left the Charterhouse, and 1693, when 
he took his degree at Queen’s College, Oxford, Addison was 
only fitfully in London ; indeed it is not till ten years later 


For Addison was a type of the literary Londoner. 


io 


here ; 


also 


that we have any evidence of his permanent abode in 
London. In that year, however, he took lodgings in the Hay- 


market, and although no actual proof is forthcoming as to 
their site, it has been conjectured that the Comedy Theatre 
stands where was formerly the garret he occupied—the garret to 
which Pope once led Harte, the actor, and, climbing up the 
three flights of stairs, entered a small room and exclaimed with 
emotion: “ Here Addison wrote ‘The Campaign.” It was 
left, however, for Thackeray to revivify not only the lodging 
but the great man himself, and readers of Esmond will not 
easily forget the scene where Steele and his friend come upon 
Addison examining a folio on a sta!l near St. Jemes’s Church, 
and subsequently accompany him to the Haymarket to heat 
the rough draft of that poem, which was to carry its author 
to fame and fortune. How long Addison remained here is 
not known, but as from 1706 to 1716 he held various iniportant 
Government positions, ranging from Under-Secretary to Seere- 
tary of State, it seems obvious that he should have given up a 
lodging, which must have keen, in the new circumstances o! 
his life, an inadequate one. In Berkeley's Literary £elics 
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are printed two letters written by Addison to Joseph Keally. 
They are dated in April, 1710, and are addressed from St. 
James's Place, so that it is probable that this had been his 
London headquarters for some time. I say advisedly “ London 
headquarters,” for it is known that concurrently with such 
lodgings Addison was accustomed to take rooms in what were 
then outlying villages, although to-day integral portions of 
London. 

One of these retreats was at Sandy End, Fulham, and the 
year 1707 is given as being the date when he was in residence 


at the lodging-house in which he, here, occupied rooms, and | 
from which Steele, who was probably a very frequent visitor, | 


is known to have dated various letters. If you wish for an 
idea of what this part of London was like, not only at the 
beginning, but well into the middle, of the eighteenth century, 
you have but to examine Rocque’s Great Plan, which, although 
not embracing this particular area, shows parts still nearer 
the centre of London as being then practically country where 
roads and lanes intersected open fields, and the blackbirds 
sang. Such a setting was an ideal one for a poet, and fond 
as Addison was of frequenting the clubs and coffee-houses of 
a more sophisticated part of the city, he must have retired, 
with delight, to this sylvan retreat. In 1708 Addison 
addressed two letters to the young Earl of Warwick (whose 
stepfather he was to become eight years later), and these are 
dated from Sandford Manor House, once the residence of Nell 
(.wynne, which stood at Sandy End, near a little rivulet 
dividing Chelsea from Fulham. In one of these missives he gives 
particulars of a bird’s-nest that had been found close to the 
house, and which he supposed to be that of a tom-tit ; in the 
other he writes—ond the passage is worth quoting, as showing 
the rusticity of this neighbourhood in the days of Queen Anne :— 

[ can’t forbear being troublesome to your lordship while I 
ain in your neighbourhood. The business of this, to invite you 
to a concert of music which [ have found in a« tree in a neigh- 
bouring wood. It begins precisely at six in the evening, and 
consists of a black-bird, a thrush, a robin-redbreast, and a bull- 
finch. There is a lark that, by way of overture, sings and 
mounts till she is almost out of hearing, and afterwards falls down 
leisurely and drops to the ground as soon as she has ended her 
song. The whole is concluded by a nightingale that has a 
much better voice than Mrs. Tofts, and something of Italian 
manners in its diversions. If your lordship will honour me 
with your company, I will promise to entertain you with much 
better music and more agreeable scenes than you ever met with 


at the opera. 


3ut others besides the essayist found a solace from the 


roar and stress of the town in these rural haunts, and Sir | ° ; he lad i ; 
‘ , - . . , he in vears and tastes——* the lady was well and merry; the gentle- 
Codfrey Kneller his painted a picture of the nest of Whigs | Pa a Bs . ‘ ? 

| man fit only to muse. 


who once congregated here, including the great Sir Robert 
Walpole, Lord Wharton, Sir John Cope, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Addison himself and his alter ego, Dick Steele. That one of 
these at least did not shut his door to a famous member of the 
opposite party is proved by the references in the Journal to 


Stella to visits paid by Swift to his friend. Thus under date | 


of September 15th, 1710, we read: “ We dined at a country 
house near Chelsea, where Mr. Addison often retires”; again 
on September 18th: ‘‘ [dined with Mr. Stratford at Mr. Addison’s 
retirement near Chelsea”; and on the 29th: “I dined with 
Mr. Addison and Jervas the painter, at Mr. Addison’s country 
place.” 

Not only was the air of the country pleasant to one who 
could enjoy equally both it and the turmoil of the town, but 
Chelsea was within an easy walk of Holland House, and Addison 
often strolled across the fields to visit the lady who was later 
to become his wife. His intimacy with Lord Shaftesbury, 
who lived at Little Chelsea, was another link with this out- 
lying part of London, and at the house of the author of 
Characteristics seyeval numbers of the Spectator are said to 
have been written; while at Peterborough House close by 
tradition has it that Addison met Voltaire. Certain it is 
that Lord Peterborough here congregated all the wits and 
literati of the day, and Swift and Locke and Addison must 
often have foregathered under his roof, and perhaps listened 
to the siren-voice of Anastasia Robinson. 

It has been said that Addison lodged in Kensington Square, 
but [ have never come across evidence to prove this. Certainly 
during part of the year 1712 he is known to have been 











Gardens ; and on one occasion the Dean speaks of dining with 
Addison and Steele at Kensington, which may well have been 
at the latter’s lodgings, which were in Kensington Square “ at 
the house of Mrs, Hardresse,” as he tells his wife in 1708, and 
which apparently he continued to occupy till his removal ta 
Haverstock Hill four years later. 

If, however, we cannot actually connect Addison with the 
Square which would have formed so appropriate a setting for 
his dignified personality, we are able to show that he thought 
of taking a house there, for, writing to Mr. Wortley on October 
13th, 1711, he says: “If you will be my lodger, I'll take a 
house in the Square at Kensington, and furnish your chamber, 
not forgetting a cook and other particulars” ; to which Wortley 
replies that 

“It will be near the middle of December before I pet | 
iXensington, when I am very glad to hear thet I may be youe 
lodger, if you will not be mine as | proposed. Should you like 
any other place out of town better than Kensington, I desire yor 
will choose it, and I shall certainly be pleased with it.” 
Considering the sparsely inhabited character of Kensinzton 
et that time, when the Square was the place of residence, 
this may be considered a sufficient proof of Addison’s once 
having resided in it; but the Rate-Books afford no evidone:s, 
and the reader must draw his own conclusions. 

It was in 1716 that Addison was to be de finitely connected 
with the village, for in that year, to use Faulkner's words, 
“this manor became the property of Mr. Addison, by his 
marriage with Charlotte, Countess of Warwick.” The marriage 
took place at the church of St. Edmund, Lombard Street, 
one of the edifices rebuilt by Wren in 1670, in the registers 
of which may be read this entry :— 

* Joseph Addison, of Bilton, in the County of Warwick, Esq.. 
wes married unto Charlotte, Countess-Dowager of Warwick an 
Holland, of the parish of Kensington, in the County of Middlesex, 
on the ninth day of August, Anno Domini, 1716. 

Henceforth Holland House was the home of the essayist, and such 
is the power of genius that that splendid pile—dating from the 
e uly days of James I[., when Thorpe designed it for Sir Walter 
Cope, and since associated with so many bright spirits «nd 
with the political history of a long period—is chiefly connected 
in our minds with the man who at once dignified and simplified 
our literature. All sorts of stories have been propagated about 
the home-life of Addison and his wife, but [ think we can 
follow Leigh Hunt in his conclusion that not shame on the 
part of the lady for having married one who had been her son's 
tutor was the cause of incompatibility so much as differences 


Addison enjoyed his occupancy of the splendid mansion 
for three years only, and during that time he cannot be said 
to have added to his fame, or even his happiness. He becamo 
Secretary of State, and he was in Parliament, but wag not a 
marked success in either capacity; he quarrelled with ‘steele, 
if one alone can make a quarrel; and what literary work he 
did was done, according to the tradition, as he walked the 
long gallery between two bottles of claret. Moore, writing 
in after days, full of the legends which clustered about the 
home of his friends the Hollands, says that ‘‘ there was a little 
white house near the turnpike to which Addison used to retire 
when the Countess was particularly troublesome.” This ina 
was ‘The White Horse,’ rebuilt in 1866 as ‘The Holland 
Arms,’ in which was preserved some of the original furniture 
of the old tavern which had heard the talk of Addison and 
the wit of Steele. The mention of this hostelry appropriately 
brings one to the taverns and coflee-houses with which Addison 
was familiar, and where he passed so much of his time, not only 
in his Holland House days, but during the earlier portion of 
his career when his fame was at a higher meridian. Of these 
3utton’s is most closely associated with his name, for it was 
to Button’s that he came as a literary monarch: where his 
own throne was reserved, so to speak, for him; where he ruled 


| as Dryden had ruled at Wills’, and as Johnson was to rule at 


residing in Kensington, and Swift records dining and supping | 


with him there; but on examination it is found that the | 


host was nearly always Lord Mountjoy, who had a house at 
Kensington Gravel Pits, which were on the north side of the 


i 


‘The Turk’s Head.’ ‘The coffee-houses have ever since 
been my chief places of resort where [ bhuve made the greatest! 
improvements,” he himself tells us in the Spectator. He was 
like St. Paul, all things to all men—a Tory at Button’s and 
a Whig at Child's: 

‘T am seen thrusting my head into a round of politicians 
at Wills’,’’ he writes in another number of his periodical. ** Some- 
times I smoke a pipe at Child's. [ appear on Sunday nights 
et St. James's Coffee-house ... my face is very welk know4 
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at The Grecian, the Cocoa-Tree .. . and I sometimes pass for a 
Jew in the assembly at Jonathan's.” 
E. BeresForD CHANCELLOR. 


WHY NOT A FLAXMAN EXHIBITION ? 
t eo is no artist more thoroughly national than 
Flaxman, and there are few men who, on the 


whole, show a more original genius. This may seem a bold 
thing to say, in view of the extreme and apparently almost 
slavish classicism of so much of his work, and yet I believe it 
to be true. In spite of the tremendous influence exercised 
upon him by the Greek vases, the Elgin marbles, and the Greek 
Renaissance in architecture, Flaxman always had a Gothic 
side to his mind, and very often a Gothic side to his pencil. 
It is that which gives his work so interesting a character, and 
makes one feel that in him “ two souls shall flow together, the 
English and the Greek.” But though Flaxman was so great 
and so national an artist, a large portion of his work, if I mistake 
not, is very little known, or not known at all, or at any rate is 


so seattered through the country that it makes far less of an | 


impact upon men’s minds than does the work of artists greatly 
inferior to him. Has not the time, then, come to hold a Flaxman 
Exhibition, special emphasis being laid upon Flaxman’s exquisite 
drawings and designs and his minor statuary ? I do not know 
whether he ever did anything else in this line comparable with the 
exquisite set of chessmen in blue and white Wedgwood china 
which is to be seen in the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. If he did, and other examples have been saved, visitors 
to the Exhibition would be amazed and delighted. 

There should be an endeavour to show some of the 
best examples of those big plaques which were made to fit 
the have one—broken and 


also 


into Adam mantelpieces. I 


mended, alas !—which represents Hector being dragged round | 


the walls of Troy. It is as exquisite in workmanship as design, 
and has a delicacy and inspiration which are often wanting in the 
black-and-white illustrations to Homer or the Greek Plays, 
Then would come the portrait medallions which the sculptor 
did for Wedgwood, as for example the magnificent Washington. 
Personally I should be particularly interested to see good speci- 
mens of drawings belonging to the period when Flaxman 
fell under Blake’s influence. For the time his style was 
greatly altered by his liaison with the Muse of Mysticism. 


There is another work which is most appropriate just now; | 


that is, the designs for the great statue of Britannia, three 
hundred feet high, which Flaxman wanted placed on Greenwich 
Hill at the end of the French war, to keep in memory the sea- 
power of Britain—the statue a photograph of the model of which 
was lately reproduced in the Spectator. I believe that Flaxman 
also wanted to put a huge iron bridge across the river in the 
shape of two eagles with outspread wings, the two piers being 
the breasts and heads of the said eagles. Their outstretched 
wings filled the spaces between. 


from ill-stored 


These are mere random suggestions an 
memory. When once the plan was definitely launched, | 
expect all sorts of interesting things would turn up | 
for the Exhibition. A good deal of Flaxman’s work is 
preserved at the museum of University College, London, 


It has the chief Flaxman casts and a good many drawings. 
They were, I think, left to the College by Flaxman or his widow 
One would also like to see specimens of Flaxman’s work during 
the five or six years in which he lived in Rome. Does Sunning- 
hill Park, I wonder, still exist, and does it contain the set of 
six classical drawings 
mission, given him by a Mr. Matthews when he was quite a 
boy, about the year 1767 ? 


If the reader will look at the Dictionary of National Biography, | 
It simply | 


be will see a list of Flaxman’s earliest exhibits. 
makes one’s mouth For example: 1772, figure of a 
child in wax: portrait bust in terra-cotta, figure of History. 


Here I may mention that Fiaxman, like Benvenuto Cellini, did 


water. 


designs for goldsmiths which it would be delightful to come by. | 


One must not forget also the original drawings for the illustra- 
tions to Homer, Dante, I see that the 
Dictionary notes that his drawings and sketches, pen outline, pen 
numerous.” It mentions the 
Kensington, the Fitzwilliam, 


and the Greek tragedies. 
and wash or pencil, “ are 
British South 

besides Universit) 


very 
Museum, and 
designs, and adds: ‘ Many remain in private hands.” 

Jn a Flaxman revival 


And now for a practical suggestion. 
why should not Te ball be opened by an Exhibition of some 














which constituted Flaxman’s first com- | 


| the production of an acceptable and useful Act. | 


College, as having a great many of these | 





of Flaxman’s drawings and lesser sculpture in the Soane 
Museum? It already possesses in the chessmen and many 
other Flaxman relics, such as the model of the great Britannia 
statue, the nucleus for such an Exhibition. Nothing could be 
more appropriate. The Curator, Mr. Bolton, is sympathetic as 
well as learned in regard to Flaxman’s work; and we may be 
sure that the great virtuoso, who left the collection to the nation, 
and who was one of Flaxman’s warmest admirers and supporters, 
would nod approval. Flaxman, as Mr. Bolton showed in the 
article on the Britannia statue which he contributed to the 
Spectator last November, could wield the pen as well as the 
pencil. His pamphlets and other writings should be included in 
an Exhibition dedicated to the work of the English Praxiteles, 
Ianotvs. 








——<>_ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 

eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | —--- 

THE INDIAN REFORM BILL. 

(To tHe Epitor or rae “ Spectator.'') 

excellent article on 

the 


Sir,—Allow me to thank you for your 
“The Indian Reform Bill.” You 
that take any interest in this momentous question. 
of that doctrinaire autocrat Lord Morley, Mr. 
not troubled about facts, but even he must 
unpleasant surprises. (1) The Rowlatt Commission's 
with its revelation of underground sedition and class hatred. 
It is true that he did all he could to prevent the early publica- 
tion of the Report in England. (2) The reception of the Row- 
latt Acts. As you say, “the Acts are framed for the defence 
of honest men and innocent persons.” But how have tliey 
been received in India? The riots in Amritsar and 


Ahmeda- 
bad are the answer. I have passed at least a dozen years in 


few 
As a pupil 
Montagu is 
had two 


Re port, 


are among papers 


have 


Ahmedabad. It is sickening to read of the atrocities in that 
once peaceful and beautiful city. The Government offices 
burnt down, an English police sergeant dragged out and 


beheaded, the head clerk of the Mambdar in a neighbouring 
town burnt alive, and all this to cries of ‘‘ Mahdtmaji Gandhi 
Ki jai! ” and “‘ Ham safed gosht mangte!”’ (““ We want white 
meat! ’’)—i.e., as a sacrifice to the Goddess Kali. Mr. Gandhi 
is largely responsible for this with his ridiculous satygrahi, 
resistance, and seditious work among the 
mill hands. This gentleman is, I believe, still at large. 

But it may be said this is the work of extremists. 
Ministers under the new régime would be men like Lord Sinha 
and Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, of the Secretary of State's 
Council. I have no doubt that these gentlemen are cultured 
men with perfect manners, and no wish to sacrifice Englishmen 
or any one else to Kali. But what have their fellows in India 
done ? The members of the Legislative Council have opposed 
the Rowlatt Bills, and when they were carried hy the official 
majority have resigned. Would Lord Sinha or Mr. Basu ot 
other Moderates have had the pluck to do otherwise’ It is 
quite clear that when Bal Gangadhar Tilak pipes the tune, the 


passive ignorant 


| he 


my 


Moderates dance to it, or hide in some corner till the trouble 


is ever. They are no good either to India or England. 

With whom then does Mr. Montagu hope to govern Ind 
He cares not, so long as he carries out his dream of handing 
over India to an extremely small oligarchy, and this in the 
sacred But is it too late for the 
of England, or even for the indifferent 
take some trouble to study the question for themselves and 
not be led by the nose by Mr. Montagu?—I am, Sir, &e., 


name of Democracy. people 
+ 


House of Commons, to 


Fair Hill, Camberley. G. B. Reip 
(To tHe Epiror or tee “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir.—Your correspondent “ M. O’J.” denounces the refor: 


Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and now 
which is about to be considered by the 
But although he admits that some reform 


the 


suggested in the 
embodied in the Bill 
House of Commons. 
are necessary, he does not give any indication of 
and extent of the reforms which would secure his approval. 
The Indian Secretary, in introducing the Bill, pointed out 


nature 


that alterations and additions could be made during its passage 
It ought to have occurred to “ M, O’'J.” 
experience under the notice 


through Parliament. 
that by bringing the results of his 
of our less well-informed legislators, through the corres) 

dence columns of the Spectator, he might materia!ly assist in 
warn him, 
recognize that whatever changes may 


however, that he must 


now be made in the Indian system of government will sooner 
or later be followed by others. We cannot stand still in India 
any more than we have hitherto done in this country. We 


have been taking “ leaps in the dark ” at intervals through 
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nd there ara many more leaps yet to be taken It would appear that Mr. Gibbs found that those whom he met 
1] 
| 


~ indeed almost imm ately. We have had no cause in the here in America were opposed to Mr, Wilson and his poli 

past to regret having taken these leaps. | but I have a preconception (founded btl. n Mr. Wilson’s 

' T vather that the majority of our fellow-subjects in India, | constant and uniform assertion that he has the people of t 

who Ira wnvthing to lose, believe that India is not yet quite | United States behind him) Mr. Gibbs t persuaded that 

rine for complete self-government, but they do believe that | must be those whom he did not meet who were in favour 

admini itive d executive changes could be beneficially | Mr. Wilson and his policies. Mr. Gibbs can and should meet 

made at th nm ’ those whom he did not meet here in Amel He can 1 
«NM. O'S.” seen to think that India was made for the | them in the columns of figures recorded in the books of th 

bene the British people, and more especially for the | Registration Officers. of the Poll Clerks, and the Election 

benefit of the English Competition Wallah. The “ educated ” | Boards throughout the United States.—I am, dir, «c., 

Indian, on the other hand, holds that India was made for Cuas. Stewart Davison, 

the Indians, and the longer he stays in this country acquiring Chairman, Board of Trustees, American Defense Society 

that prefix the more sit! mgly does he hold that opinion. In 59 Wall Street, New York, June 3rd. 

later years I havo taken every available opportunity to attend - iis 

meetings addressed by Indian students in Edinburgh, Oxford, THE BRITISH CHARACTER 

Cambridge, and London, and with scarcely an exception the [To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

speakers demanded, more or less truculently, the immediate | Sir,—Your charming paragraph in the Spectator fo1 June 7th 

end of British government in India. | likening the British public toa herd of cattle in a field, which 
Reference has been made to the movement of the Afvhans on | see something strange and collect round it to investiga 

the borders. An Indian student at a meeting a few weeks ago | induces me to reflect further on the character of John Bu 

said the Afghans were always the enemies of their Indian The British are only | ippy ln 1 ro | hey est heir 

neighbours. Possibly doubts as to their ability to restrain | wisdom by numbers, shunning individuality as a spi 3 
unaided the incursions of the Afghans may be one of the | quality The Christian assumption that all men are born 

reason why those Indians who have anvthing to lose are not wicked, children of the devil, conceived n sin, has led t the 

clamouring for complete self-government.—I am, Sir, &c., | belief that only the vote of the majorit ’ rig [ 

Faruer oF Scorttisu I.C.S8.’s | collective authority is the enemy of pei 11 t 
Culture in the true I personal effor wards the p 


eation of character 1 not a a rt il ) in the rid 


PRESLDENT WLILSON’S POSITION. to-day The control of ther people eonduet ubsorbs 





lo tae Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) energy. “ Hence these tears Until it is generally recognized 
Sir,—Mr. Philip Gibbs, who I understand is a well-known | that the progress of the nation depends upon up I 
Pnglish war correspondent, is reported in the American papers | jn character of the individual, and not on collective or dt 
of M 80th as having addressed a large gathering at “ Birk- | control, we shall wallow in t Lit Acts of Parliament | 
beck College.” In dealing with his recent visit to America he | by-laws and regulations. ‘I tvral f bu itic g 
spoke at length of his surprise at encountering an “ extra- nent and officialism ll only breed anat the end I 
wdinary and } ynate hostility towards President Wilson.” | principle that w bring about 
He seid it w based on a feeling that under President Wilson’s | nations is the turning of mat tt 
] ist ] ] Americ: had been humiliated, and on a The awakening the I that 
feeling that the President had been pushed into the war against . loving Creator, with 1 mn n t t 
il vill by the p ul of public opinion ; and added that recognition that there { 
when the wv was finished by the Armistice the Republicans | who sees 1 thing nd k y t t 
wer ! ‘ t t] fury against him. He then asserted | pasis of goodness. Co1 t T adm 
that P ident VW 1 had the support of the great masses fear, but real virtue i Ol 
of the peor Now in America, as in England, the support | Nothing but the l f truth, bea G 
| the people is indicated by their votes | char acess for perl y Ay { ; 
M Wils has twice been elected President of the United | be the mainspring of ir . 
States; o1 in 1912 and once in 1916. On neither of those | cyhstitute been { ( houg 
did } \ ym ive a majority of the votes cast ‘ Christ, or M é I 
0 i “ ceived onl 1 plurality over his next . r tion { ' é P I ? 
pet So far as the popular vote concerned astand wnd 
Mr. Wilson lacked on the first occasion 850,504 of a majority; ' ahten ta tha. o 
n t] econd ' n he lacked 244,147 of a majority Mean- rR this and ‘ 
v] ( nal elections the Republicans had in ' t will quickly Es 
1934 mi £5,883, and in 1916 (for Congressional elec- | they are bor? dl, Lat 
n« take pl wery two years so far as the House of Repre- | nocg of their own ¢! vht d thie ’ 
tiv neerned) the Republican majority was 716,060 united. } wee 4 | right . a y q 
I 191s t November—an extraordinary event ecurred. Sha] a , 5 
Mr. Wi n d an appeal to the citizens of the United ed m I n, 5 \ 
Sta { ing n ther for their support, hoth for himself 
eersonally and a pecifically for his policies, reciting that THE CLASS WITH CHARA 
f not sustained he would approach the ming Peace I I F TH! 5 
Confers f ? v1 was “ discredited.” lis used the Sir. { propo I ! 
xt ( situat i und the weight of his great office to | Character ” (which 1 lg 
thie il] extent Up to that time there had been, compara- | hundreds of thou 3 a ov ‘ t 3 
‘ pe ug, in ordinary interest in the approaching neident which tec ‘ ! ! 
». From that moment the country understood that Mr. | time ago ma nte t I g I 
\\ n desired a deliberate expression of its views as to]! Doctor: “ So 3 1 are going to sti R 
hether the p es which he advocated should or should not be | “ Yes, we are going to st! . \\ ! 
deemed to be the policies of the United States at larg: As Mr. | strike too.” R.: “ What do yo V) \ 
Gibbs wouls cpre it, he sought to ascertain whether he “ had | little girl whose life I s l ard i 
t ive yport t! vreat masses of the pe ple.” The result of probably he iga i! at l 
t} election, the issue being distinctly whether Mr. Wilson | and she will die!” R What! do you say t \\ L 
ul or did not have the support of the masses o the people, ne r thought of suc] ! I 3 8 t > 
was an anti-Wilson majority of 1,194,568 votes. Even in Ket doct would have ca s K t 3 
i one of the States counted among the ‘Solid They work har lay and night 3 tS ° 
South ’—i.c., wher } negro question practically compels a | times « ohteer und neve M s 
ste ] Democrats majyority the normal Democrat majority rnseltishnes t iss And s a” 
f about 30.000 shrank in the election of November, 1918, fron working clergy But t t t > = ye id 
the 28.076 majority for Mr. Wilson in 1916 to a bare 5,558 the so-called working [ 3 Sir, & 
Sti more recently there has been a further expression i arp C. | 5 
the popular view In April, 1919, less than xty days ago 
the Wik a ‘State’ election in the State | Mi higa THE UV . ESS NA I Vv , 
Mi ran is quite a large State, casting about 1,000,000 votes (To ge Eprro F THE Specrator.’’} 
The Republican majority in April, 1919, had a net increase of | Sir,—Why don't ) y yo iotatior to be | 38, 
234 per cent. over the Republican majority in November, 1918 | “refer ”’ for ) Y« $ t ; As 
(its yross increase was 47 per cent.). weet Some ingenious Radica » A nce Des read S 
J facts therefore do not support Mr. Gibbs’s assumption. | Henry George’s Progress Poveriy, and thus se 4 sted 
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reprint of that ingenuous work in the Congressional Record.” 
Now the actual work you mean was Henry George’s Protection 
or Free Trade. 

Having pulled a feather from your tail, I wi:] run the risk 
you did and give you from memory what actually occurred. In 
those days, I don’t know what is the case now, the United 
States had some queer arrangement which enabled a Senator 
not only to get a speech or pamphlet printed in the Congres- 
sional Record, but to have innumerable reproductions of such 
speech printed for public circulation at the cost of the State, 
he paying, 1 believe, only the actual cost of printing. Some 
“ingenious Tory Protectionist ” during the fight on one of 
the U.S.A. Tariff Bills, I think the one known as the Wilson 
Bill, hit upon the idea of making as his speech a pamphlet by 
James G. Blaine advocating Protection, with the object of 
publishing at the expense of the State a huge mass of Tory 
Protectionist propaganda. This could not be prevented, but 
your “ingenious Radical Free Trader ” went one better, and, 
as his speech, took Henry George’s whole book, Protection or 
Free Trade. This then went on the Congressional Record, and 
the Free Traders managed to get an edition of a million copies, 
which were sold at two cents each; one of which is still a 
valued possession of mine. 

May I say, further, as a Free Trader of thirty years’ stand- 
ing, that if we had a million copies at a penny each of Henry 
George's book available in England to-day, and voters who 
would read it, the country would make short work of this 
Government's policy of Protection by a side-wind ? Of all the 
hooks on the fiscal problem, I know none comparable with this 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. Spencer. 

Midland Buildings, 12 Canal Road, Bradford. 

[The “queer arrangement ” for circulating speeches has of 
course a very well-known counterpart in France, where either 
House can vote that an important and edifying speech be 
placarded thronghout the country.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE ENABLING BILL. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The fate of the Enabling Bill is doubtful; the results 
which will follow its passing or rejection are also doubtful. 
contend that if the Bill does not pass disappointment 
will bring Disestablishment within the range of practical 
politics; others are convinced that Disestablishment is inevit- 
able if the Bill passes. Truly the Establishment seems to have 
been brought into parlous case by the action of the Archbishops’ 
Committee. But possibly too much importance is attached to 
the Bill. It is one thing to give enabling powers to an Assembly 
of Churchmen; it quite another thing to enable that 
Assembly to use the powers which are given. Royal Letters of 
Business are “ enabling powers,” and Convocation some twelve 
years ago received Letters of Business to revise the Prayer 
Book. The Prayer Book still under revision. English 
Churchmen (like the Council of Versailles) are too divided in 
opinion to be prompt in action. On the other hand, it may 
he said that our * unhappy divisions ” save us from the danger 
©! precipitancey. Moreover, enabling powers will not suffice 
to ensure efficiency without the driving-force of public interest. 
Parliament itself has ceased to be efficient since it ceased to 
interest. If there were behind the Enabling Bill a considerable 
force of public interest, the enabling powers which it gives 
would certainly effective—and possibly dangerous. But 
demonstrably this is not the case. A mild curiosity for the 
most part is the strongest feeling which it excites. There is 
no reason to fear—or to hope—that the Bill will produce any 
immediate or revolutionary changes. 


Some 


is 


is 


be 


The danger of the Bill is more remote. There is undoubtedly 
in the Church of England to-day a craving for centralization. 
Canterbury would do as Rome does. Archbishops’ Committees 
take themselves too seriously. The Central Church Fund was 
an attempt to centralize Church finance and to give to a 
central authority the power of the purse. Many, probably the 
majority,of Churchmen hold that this centralization is contrary 
to the ‘ordered liberty ” of the Church of England. They 
regard with distrust any steps which, in their belief, lead 
in the direction of Roman discipline. They have a suspicion 
that the Bill may Jead in that direction. hey are not con- 
vinced that it is a Bill “ to enable the Church to manage her 
business "’; they suspect that it may turn out to be a 
measure enabling an unknown and untried authority to 
manage the business of the Church.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Stoke Lacy Rectory. Hl. Georce Morgan. 


own 


[To tne Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Ti very doubtful whether the 
‘Enabling Bill” is likely to increase the liberty now enjoyed 


would so-called 


Sir, seem 


as to the forms of service in the Church. 
scarcely realize how wide that liberty is, and how frequently 





Probably most of us | secure 


a 


it is made use of. Will you allow me to mention instances 
that have recently come under my personal observation? 

(1) A foreigner, in communion with a Lutheran Church, 
came to England to be married to an Englishwoman. 
ing to the forms of his Church, rings are interchanged between 
the bride and the groom, and it was desired that this ritual 
should be observed. The officiating clergyman, large 
London church, willingly assented; and, after the man had 
placed his ring on the woman’s finger, using the accustomed 
formula, the woman was instructed by the priest to say to 
the man, “ With this ring I thee wed,” and to place her ring 
on the man’s finger. This was done accordingly, to every one’s 
satisfaction. 

(2) At a well-known church, in one of our University towns, 
it is a common occurrence for sermons to be preached by lay- 
men; some sermons so preached have been published. 

(3) I have known the priest in the course of the Communion 
Service substitute, in his discretion, an altogether different 
Gospel for the one appointed. 

No doubt numerous similar instances could be cited. 
such things be possible if the “ Enabling Bill ” 
Probably they would be wrangled over for months, with much 
wasteful expenditure of time and temper, and finally the 
questions would be “ referred to a Committee” and thus 
shelved. Is not the movement one of Death and Slavery for 


Aceord- 


at a 


Would 


beeame law ? 





our National Church, rather than of Life and Liberty ?—1 am, 
Sir, &c., R. 
THE “SPECTATOR” AND CHURCH AND STATE. 


{To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I think readers of Mr. Strachey’s articles on Church 
and State and Anglican Erastianism will be interested by the 
following quotations from the letters of Dr. Arnold and also ot 
Cardinal Newman.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 

(1) “‘ Furthermore, Lord Henley’s notion about a convoca- 
tion, and Bishops not sitting in Parliament, and laymen not 
meddling with Church doctrine, seemed to me so dangerous a 
compound of the worst errors of Popery and Evangelicalisin 
combined, and one so suited to the interest of the Devil and his 
numerous party, that I was very desirous of protesting against 
it.”"—(Letter to Archbishop Whately, January 17th, 1833.) 

(2) “‘My wish about the bill is this... that the Articles 
should stand as articles of peace . . . for clergy and laity alike; 
and that for Church membership there should be no other 
test than that required in Baptism.’’-—(Letter to W. W. Hull, 
April, 1840.) 

(3) “ Historically, our Prayer Book exhibits the opinions of 
two very different parties, King Edward’s Reformers, and tlie 
High Churchmen of James the First’s time and of 1661. There 
is a necessity, therefore in fact, for a comprehensive Subscrip- 
tion, unless the followers of one of these parties are to | 
driven out of the Church; for no man who heartily likes the 
one can approve entirely of what has been done by the other.” 
—(Ibid.) 

(4) “A female reign is an unfavourable time, I know, for 
pressing strongly the doctrine of the Crown’s Supremacy. Yet 
that doctrine has been vouchsafed to our Church by so rare 
and mere a blessing of God, and contains in itself so entirely 
the true idea of the Christian perfect Church—the Kingdom 
of God—and is so mighty to the overthrowing of that which I 
regard as the essence of all that is evil in Popery—the doctrine 
of the Priesthood—that I do wish even now that people's eyes 
might be opened to see the peculiar blessings of our Church 
Constitution, and to work it out to its full development.’— 
(Letter to Archdeacon Hare, October, 1840.) 

“Now the Anglican Church is sui generis—it is not a collec- 
tion of individuals—but it is a bed, a river bed, formed in the 
course of ages, depending on external facts, such as political, 
civil and social arrangements. Viewed in its structure it has 
never been more than partially Catholic. If its ritual has been 
mainly such, yet its articles are the historical offspring of 
Luther and Calvin. And _ its ecclesiastical organisation has 
ever been, in its fundamental principles, Erastian. . . . I do not 
see, moreover, how it is possible to forget that the Established 
Church is the Church of England—that Dissenters are, both 
in their own estimation and in that of its own members, in 
some sense a portion of it-and that, even were its whole 
proper laity Catholic in opinions, the whole population of 
England, of which Dissenters are nearly half, would, as repre- 
sented by Parliament, claim it as their own.’’—(Newman to 
de Lisle, March 3rd, 1866.) 


be 





DEVOLUTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The interesting note in the Spectator of June 7th on 
the resolution adopted in the House of Commons in favour of 
“the creation of subordinate Legislatures within the United 
Kingdom,” recalls the diseussion of the question of Devolution 
many years ago. The lack of a practicable scheme which shall 
an equitable adjustment of the financial 
and local government, with provision for adequate 


claims of 


national 
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control to protect the different interests involved in such a 
political change, is doubtless due to the attitude of the public 
in the present day towards all abstract principles affecting 
political institutions. It appears to many who went through 
a course of training in the last generation difficult to find clear 
and definite principles guiding the actions of those leaders of 
the people in political and economic movements to-day. In 
reference to the subject of this note, your readers should turn 
to the lecture by the late Professor I. W. Newman which was 
delivered at the Manchester Athenaeum in October, 1875, and 
is to be found in all public libraries. It was published with the 
{itle Reorganization of English Institutions, and is a ex mplete 
scheme for Devolution, and maps out all the divisions, and 
suggests the methods of working out the relations of national 
and requirements. If “discussion ” “the mould of 
it is desirable that students should lcok up this 
T. C. Apporrt. 


local 1s 
measures,” 
publication.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE LATE GERMAN COLONIES. 

{To tus Epiror oF THE Spectator.’’] 
heg to be allowed to submit to the public through 
9f your journal a serious position which has 
ar with regard the late German Our Com- 
mittee early realized that any attempt to dispose of these 
tarritories against the wishes of the inhabitants would lead to 
Apparently His Majesty's 
for in the clearest 


“ 


Sir,—We 


the columns ¢ 


sen to colonies. 


war or migration, possibly to both. 
Cevernment reached a similar conclusion, 
terms possible, and in the most categorical manner, Mr. Lloyd 
George pledged Great Britain to a policy of reference to tribal 
Councils before a final decision as to the political future of 
This pledge of the British Prime Minister 
for the 
We 


this 


these territories. 
has become a word of honour to millions of Africans, 
principle involved afiected the African race as a whole. 
understand that very little 
pledge being redeemed, and we believe the 


prospect oi 
tritish publie will 


there now 


15 


deplore the fact that the enlightened and progressive lead 
given by Great Britain in a matter upon which she is so 
eompetent to advise, has been set aside. This is the more to 


cause already, according to reliable information, 
serious exist, whilst migration 
hegun in more than one area. It there is still no hope that 
the Peace Conference will honour the British pledge, then it 
is imperative that the Colonial Mandates must be so drawn 
that they will remove from the native mind any apprehension 
the rights conferred upon individual 


he deplor ed he 


disaffection and unrest has 


upon the real nature of 


Powers by the League of Nations. Those rights must rest, 
ve submit, upon a trusteeship to be conferred by the League 
of Nations, incorporated in an Administrative Charter pro- 
viding the fullest protection for native rights in land and 
labour.—We are, Sir, &e., 

Travers Buxton, Secretary. 

Joun H. Harris, Organizing Secretary. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, 

Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 

{The Mandate question, like that of native assent, presents a 
great many difficulties. We feel sure that the Secretaries of 
the Anti-Slavery So lety do not urge stricter Mandates or 
issents by natives out of any feeling that the British people 
innot be trusted without a strict Mandate not to oppress the 

lives. They are thinking, we expect, not of the British but 


In a word, we find that we have “ bumped ” 
If 


ire to banish all idea of coercion, as you must if you are to 


Ot ther peoples. 
against the main difficulty of the League of Nations. you 
abandon the idea of war, you will find you will have to tolerate 
ll like to tolerate; the 
Powers less enlightened than ourselves in 


all sorts of things vou don't for one, 
Colonial 


systems 


regard to the treatment of uncivilized races. However, on the 


balance it must be agreed that the object is worth the draw- 





backs. The notion of a wonderful League of Amity—what other 
people call British dictation—is impossible. If there had 
heen a League of Nations in 1816, we should never have put 
dlown the slave trade.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
THE POPE AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Historians will deal—when documents in existence are 


tvailable for publication~—with the catises operating upon the 
Vatican during the war, and it is of prime importance that vou 
of the failure of the Pope 


to support by any practical means the persecuted prelates and 


have once again reminded the public 


priests of martyred Belgium. Clear evidence of ontrages was, 


is known, submitted to the Vatican by Cardinal Mercier. But 
we are not 


it 
ignorant of the forces playing a leading réle at the 
Vatican in 1914-18. 


4 
{ 


LiAL Vicl 


Unquestionably Berlin agents had promised 
é for Hun the 
Jerusalem and Southern Palestine, with Jaifa as a port, to the 
Pontiff To the Papal 


States with 


ry the would be followed by cession of 


the Sultan. re-establish 


met 


3a from 


gitt 


in ly would have national opposition, 











whereas the ownership of the Holy Places by the Pope would 

have satisfied the Ultramontanists an instalment.—I 

Sir, &., Eowarp ATKIN. 
6 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 


as am, 


THE LATE SIR VICTOR BUXTON. 


(To tHE Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I ask your leave to thank, with heartfelt gratitude, 
the writer of the letter signed “ X.” in your last issue. It 


would be difficult to imagine an éloge more true in matter and 
more perfect in manner and expression, within the limits oi 


a letter. As one who for some thirty-five years, since his 
entrance at Trinity, Cambridge, knew Victor Buxton well, 
and to whom his death came as a shock of bereavement, | 


prize beyond words the testimony of that letter to what he 
The word-portrait is true 


harmony 


was as man, as Christian, as friend. 
to the very life, it 
of unswerving and perfectly fearless fidelity to spiritual prin- 


as shows his rare and beautiful 
ciple with an always winning brightness of generous human 
sympathy, a faultless courtesy, a most gracious manhood. His 
removal at fifty-four is a deep pang to the hearts of a host of 
friends, not to speak of a devoted family, and it is a grave 
demand on the faith which, however, means little if it 
not submit, and advance upwards, in the dark. And life 
is darker for his going, though not for him, now gathered io 
his noble, godly parents and ancestors, to his heroic and 
to his dear spiritual mother, Catherine Marsh.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Auckland Castle. Hannity Dunein. 


does 


here 


sou, 





[To tHe Epitoy or tHe “ Spectator.''] 

Sir,—Many will enjoy that happy picture of Victor Buxton 
‘ drew in your publication of June 14th, and a 
multitude will mourning the friend in that 
Christian hero. There is one aspect life must 
never be lost sight of, for the debt to him is great—his pioneer 
“a and Cganda, with 


which “ } 


he loss of a 


of his which 
work in industrial enterprise in Kast Afri 
its far-reaching results. 

It was not the idea of 
disement which made him in the autumn of 1901 call together 
a very small meeting in the City when he unfolded his scheme 
of starting a cotton industry in Uganda—with him Mr. 
Uganda had 


commercial profit nor of sel/-aggran- 


was 
Borup and some samples of wild Uganda cotton. 


become a happy Christian community, and the work of the 


small band of C.M.S. missionaries who had gone there many 
years before the railway opened up that lonely country had 
revolutionized the country and converted it into a kingdom ol 


the natives 


and 


But Victor that 


and that 


peace and happiness. Buxton saw 


the sword 


must have definite work to do, spear 
which they had laid down must he replaced by weapons of 
thrift and industry. With this aim he launched his schem 
to experiment with cotton-growing and to teach and train 
the natives to grow the crop. His scheme developed and 
advanced by leaps and bounds, but as chairman of the rst 
Uganda cotton company Victor Buxion never stirved from his 


prime object, and he cevoted all his influence to seeing that 


the prosperity which his schemes brought to the natives 


combined with the raising of their moral and religious status. 
As years went on and his original scheme expanded into greater 
commercial activity he retired from the company, but h's 
influence and inspiration remain. 

Other schemes of a similar nature he launched in British 
East Africa, doing much to develop that wonderful country ou 
healthy lines, and he lived to see them attain a great measure 
of success. Companies have sprung up, great developments 
have taken place which can be felt te-day in the mil!'s ot 
Lancashire, and a high degree of prosperity exists in Uganda 
which oflicial trade returns can prove. It is to Victor Buxton 


that their origin is owed. 

As “ X."" wrote, he was a born sportsman, though liitle 
left work 3.E.A. big-game 
hunting; but he was the most chivalrous ci sportsmen, and his 
the Northwick rifle 


and was Captain of the Kight, stocd him in gocd stead on these 


1 





line 


was after his in Uganda o1 for 


early training at Harrow, where he won 


African expeditions. Few places had greater attractions for 
him than his own estate in the Highlands of B.1.A., where 
he made useful experiments under comparatively untried con 
ditions. The writer remembers telling Victor Buxton how 
his fruit-trees were being devoured by a small antelope, anil 
that unless steps were taken they would all be destroyed. 
Victor Buxton, hearing it was no common buck that was enjoy- 
ing his fruit-trees, said the buck must not ba destroyed, 
even though the fruit-trees, which he had sent adl the way fron 
England, suffered. 

May we not include Victor Buxton amongst those who heve 


taken a big share in opening up the Dark Continent, and whe 


have helped to make it the proud boast of an Englishman that 


a native no than that of an Englishman’s 


word?—I am, Sir, &e¢., n. B. 


surer bond 


wants 
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PROHIBITING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

(To tee Epiton or tHe ‘ Spectrator.’’) 
Sir,—Readers of the Daily Mail—and similar journals given 
like milk—may be interested to hear that 
the “ seventies ” indulged in precisely 
gestes with regard to the French as the 
‘* Mailites ” and others are now striking where the language 
of the beaten foe is concerned. For instance, I have seen the 
concert programme of an entertainment given before that sort 
of thing had worn off (as luckily it soon did) in which the 


to boiling over 
victorious Germany oi 


similar Chauvinisti 


attempt had been made to draw up the programme without 
so much as one French word. The achievement was fairly 
successful, though difficult to be understood even by the 


patriotic German. It is the equivalent for Piano Forte that 
stuck in my mind; it became das Leise-Stark!—I am, Sir, &c., 


ie 





KEEPERS 


{To tar Ep:ror oF THE 


AND RARE BIRDS. 

“* Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—During the past four years of war those of us who take 
delight in the wild life of country been 
delighted to note the increase in certain rural districts of the 
raptorial birds, whose usefulness, as apart from their beauty, 
has now been proved, the increase being due of course to the 
absence of gamekeepers. But now the keeper is back again, and 
he work of destruction is evidently starting anew, if the evidence 


animal this have 


of one’s eyes at the corner of a certain wood in a remote part 
taken as a criterion of what is happening 

Not long ago I passed at the edge of the 
gamekeeper’s museum, consisting of four 
kestrels, two wood owls, six sparrowhawks, four magpies, six 


of Berkshire can be 
all over the country. 


wood mentioned a 


stoats, seven jays, and two carrion crows. It is of 
course well established that magpies, jays, and carrion crows 
are inveterate egg-stealers; but apart from the fact that 


kestrels and sparrowhawks may occasionally get a baby game- 
bird, this does not surely warrant their slaughter, and surely 
there is no ex gamekeeper’s for 
It seems useless to appeal to the owners of big 
estates to educate their keepers as to the need for preserving 
our most interesting wild birds. It has been delightful to know 
that the peregrine falcon, the hobby, the kite, the marsh and 
hen-harriers have been seen in localities from which they had 
been exterminated, but now that the keeper is back at his trade 
it is to be presumed that the slaughter of all rarer birds of 


the hawk tribe wil] continue as before.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LOOSESTR IPE. 


use, even Irom a view, 


shooting owls 


COUNT VON BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU’S ANCESTORS. 
** Sprcrator.’*] 


[To tHe Eprror oFr THE 
Brockdorff- 
some years a very popular German 
nmark, but also his ancient family 

This, however, did not 
hers d stinguishing themselves as soldiers and 


Sin,—It is not generally known that Count von 
Rantzau not on] 
Minister to the Court 
of pure Danish 


some of the met 


was v 


of De 
origin 


1s 


prevent 


diplomatists in the Foreign Service, and even helping the 
invaders of their own country. Count Johann von Rantzau 
entered the service of the Duke of Holstein (afterwards King 
Frederick I. of Denmark), for whom he conquered Denmark 
in 1526. Comte Josias de Rantzau became Marshal of France, 
and commanded a French army with success in Flanders from 


AN EPITAPH FOR SOLDIERS. 
[To tae Eprrox or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—Another version of the Simonides epitaph, which y 


printed last week, appeared in the Harrovian War Supplem: 





of November, 1914, above the initials “ F. E. M.” :— 
“ These, to their own dear land immortal glory hequeathins 

Ilere in the mists of death darkly enshrouded abide. 

Yet shall they live though dead, for the fame of their va 
enduring 

Out of the House of Death living hath brought them ag 

—I am, Sir, &c., G.H.H 
READING ALOUD. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Srectator.’’) 

Sir,—As I read the article on this subject in last week’s 


Spectator I could not help calling to mind a remark once made 
to me by a friend. He lived in the neighbourhood of Hursley, 


when John Keble was vicar of the parish. He told me that it 
was his invartable practice to attend the services of the chure] 
because the vicar read the Lessons in such a way that those 
who listened could not fail to receive a very great benefit; ir 
fact, they were as helpful as a sermon. To take the other 
side, 1 remember a vicar who believed in the verbal inspira- 


tion of the Bible, and who consequently, as he read the Lessons, 





left out all the words printed in italics, because, as he 
they were not in the original text. It is clear that he ofts 
made nonsense of the passage.—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Peter’s-in-Thanet. H. C. V. Snownr 


OLD POLICE PENSIONS. 
[To tHe Epviror oF THE “ SpecraTor.”’ 
Sir,—Since it has been realized that the police of the Unit 
Kingdom have heen underpaid for many years, it would see 
an opportune moment to call attention to the case of 
police pensioners. 


> 
J 


the o 
As pensions are based on the wages a man 
may be receiving at the time of his retirement, it follows th: 
the men pe 


Low as these pensions were originally, they have bees 


who received low wages are now receiving low 


sion 








| as well as 





1644 to 1649. Comte Bertrand de Rantzau is one of the prin- 
cipal characters Euyene Scribe’s comedy, Bertrand et Raton, 
ou L’Art de Conspirer. One of the characters, Colonel Koller, 
tells the Queen-Dowager of Denmark that their best plan is 
to— 

hercher des alliés parm. nos ennemis. Je ne 
peux pas souffrir ce Bertrand de Rantzau; c’est un mali 
petit vieillard qui n’est l’ennemi de personne, c’est vrai, mais 
il n’a d’ami que lui. S’il conspire, c’est a lui tout seul et 
a son bénéfice; en un mot, un conspirateur égoiste avec lequel 
il n’y a rien A gagner, et, par tant, rien a faire.” 
—I am, Sir, & ANDREW DE TERNANT 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 

A SUGGESTION BOX FOR THE ARMY. 


To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’ 


Sirn,—Having regard to the continuance of correspondence from 


all ranks to the Press as a means of ventilating complaints, 


and with a view to enlisting the spirit of helpful co-operative 


intelligence in all ranks, I suggest that there be instituted a 
Suggest Box and ¢ Advocate System throughout the Ser- 
vice. This would enable all ranks, without prejudice, to make 
suggestions for economic or efiicient administration, or to 
appeal for inquiry into any matter. Perhaps, vid your 
columns, Sir, this might catch the eye of Mr. Churchill.—I 
ani, Sir, &c., Ex-Private, R.A.M.C. 


seriously reduced by the unprecedented fall in the purchas 
powel money. 


ny? 
my notice ! 
which pensiened police officers have suffered extreme hardshi| 


of Cases have been brought to 


during the last three years, and it does not seem unreasonable 


to ask for these pensions to be brought nearer to their for 
value. Pensions are now granted to the widows of poli 
officers and of new pensioners, but the widow of the old pe 


sioner gets nothing, which seems hard on men who served the 

country loyally and without complaint.—I am, Sir, &e 
Wittum J. H. Turner, 

Sec., Retired Police Officers’ 


Hon 


associa Y 
33 Frankfurt Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24 
4 CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I think your correspondent of last week has made a mis 
take about ‘Copenhagen’ taking a part in the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral in 1852. Dr. Brewer says that the horss 
“died, quite blind, in 1835 at the age of twenty-seven, and was 
buried with military honours.”’—I am, Sir, & E. Bryans 
Radley College, Abingdon. 
We ought to have noticed the slip in our correspondent’s 
letter. ‘ Copenhagen ’ of course was the horse which the Duke 


rode at Waterloo.—Ep. Spec tator.] 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” 


or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to | 


worse, since it tended todegrade and demoralize a whole nation, 
Louvain might be explained away to their own satisfaction by 
some of our ardent Pacificists, who pervert the Christian maxim 


be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode | by loving the enemy and hating their own country. But we 
. , . . 6 tter: 2 | . 

of expression. In such instances, or m the case of ** Letters to the | doubt whether even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Snowden 

ee ee a oint of view is . ‘ ‘ = 

Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point « could make plausible excuses for the German officials who 

considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publ catlio 








POETRY. 
eo 
A SONG OF STRENGTH. 


We have washed our hands of the blood, we have turned at 


length 


From the strait blind alleys of death to the way of peace, 
Gladly we labour, singing the song of our etrength, 


The strength of man long-fettered that finds release :— 
The splendid body of man;—O hand and eye 
Working in trained accord; O flying feet! 


The play muscle in leg and shoulder and thigh, 
Strong to endure or to strive, sublime, complete;— 
Man. who has bound the waters, enslaved the wind, 
Ta ed the desolate ] lac es, set his span 
Over t ibyss, un juered and unconfined, 
Spending his strength in toil for the glory of man ;— 
The ! r sett x his foot on the perilous slope, 
Th inter driving the wild thing from its lair, 
Ihe ravelle st« ng his course by the star of his h pe, 


believe, too weak to dare; 


The fisherman facing the storm while landsmen sleep, 
1 wimmer,—} ed for an instant against the sky, 
Filling the eve with beauty,—plunging deep 
With w white shoulders thrusting the billows by ;— 
The air in. hov r swe eping above the hill, 
he engine driving a furrow of flame through the night, 
I'be long hreasting the waves,—they are with us still, 
The s ge < things we have made for our heart’s 
delight:— 


Strength of the mind and will, despising sloth, 





Seeking the task unfinished, the goal unguessed, 
Sowing the seed in faith, entrusting the growth 
To the strength of their children after their hands have 
rest 
Strength of the maker, serving a distant age, 
The poet shaping his dream to a deathless rhyme, 
Che doctor fighting disease, the chemist, the sage, 
Grappling with nature, challenging space and time.— 
So shall we sing as we labour, till faint hearts hear 


Ar turn from their sorrows to listen,—to cry at length :— 
yut away doubt, and cast off fear, 
Come, let us fashion the world to the song of our strength. 


Eta, 2 Bh 


——=>_—_—_ 
UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION.* 


fortunate in her diplomatists during the war. 


BELGIUM 
Amenica | 
have not only rendered splendid service to their country 


is bee! 


» the common cause, but they have also published some 
which by @& dispassionate recital of facts have 
h-speaking world realize the enemy’s character 
Mr. Gerard studied the German at home, Mr. 


rkable books 
e Engli 


and methods. 


+} 


Morgenthau saw him at work in Constantinople, Mr. Gibson 
witnessed his deliberate destruction of Louvain and its people. 
Now Mr. Gibson’s chief, the American Minister at Brussels, 
has given a full account of the German occupation of Belgium 
as he watched it from the outbreak of war to the spring of 


1917, when America joined the Allies. Of all these authoritative 


books it is, we think, the best, for Mr. Whitlock is an experi- 
enced writer, and he has the most dramatic and pitiful story to 
tell. Mr. Gerard and Mr. Morgenthau saw the military gang 
lording it over docile Germans and Turks. Mr. Whitlock had 


to observe the German as a ruler over an alien and hostile people 
and follow the conflict 
diaevalism and Belgian democracy, of which he was 


of superior civilization, to between 


Prussian m¢ 
no mere spectator. Terrible as were the massacres at Louvain, 
Aerschot, Tamines, Dinant, and elsewhere, Mr. Whitlock makes 
us understand that the regular German administration, in its 
corruption, its bad faith, its calculated malevolence, was even 
a Personal Narrative. 


(258, net] 


t 


* Belgium under German Occupation 
Whitlock \ sudon Heinemann, 


by Brand 


her raw materials, her cattle and horses, and her timber; who 
forced hundreds of thousands of her men to work for the German 
| Army at nominal wages with little food and under conditions 
| to which a Legree would not have exposed his slaves; and 
| who tried finally to break up the Belgian nation by setting 
Flemings against Walloons. The worthy people without 
| imagination or sense who are now telling Belgium, almost in 
so many words, that she ought to forgive and forget injuries 
which were largely sentimental, and that her demands for 
reparation and security may almost be called ‘‘ Imperialistic 
—which is, inthe Pacificist vocabulary, the worst term of abuse— 
should read Mr. Whitlock’s unimpassioned narrative of facts. 
| They will then understand that the Belgians cannot efface 
| from their memories the four years’ tyranny. If they could, 
| they would cease to be a really independent nation, since they 
would have no self-respect. 

Mr. Whitlock begins by recalling the placid Brussels that we 
| all used to know. At the last social gathering of the spring 
season of 1914, the German Minister, Herr von Below, remarked 
that he was 


| 

| 

| . . ° 
babe robbed Belgium of her money, her machinery, 


»” 


‘a bird of ill omen,” since troubles had broken out 
in Turkey and in China—but that 
he then had the most tranquil post in Europe, where nothing 


could happen. 


wherever he was stationed 


The guests took Herr von Below at his word. 
Perhaps he was as ill informed as Prince Lichnowsky ; perhaps 
he was trying to deceive. But Brussels, like London and Paris 
and Petrograd, was unconscious of the storm that was brewing 
in Berlin. 


When it broke and the German armies pounced on 
Belgium, 


innocent slaughtering and burning on their way, 
Mr. Whitlock was given charge of the German Legation. He 
testifies to the kindness with which the Brussels people treated 
the thousands of German residents, who were collected, fed, 
and sent into Holland on their way home. Some German shop- 


keepers had their windows broken ; one of them was tactless 


enough to hoist the German flag on his shop. But the Germans 
were not made to suffer for the crime of their Government and 
| people. For their charity the Belgians were repaid by the 
| massacres of the next few weeks and by the rigours of the 
| occupation. Mr. Whitlock noted that one German refugee to 
whom his assistant, Mr. Gibson, showed special kindness 
| rewarded him by returning to Brussels with the German Army 


and acting as a spy on Mr. Gibson’s movements. The incident, 
trivial enough, proved to be typical of that persistent lack of 
ordinary good feeling in the German which bafiles the Western 
peoples. Mr. Whitlock saw the German troops march through 
Brussels on their way to defeat at the Marne-—‘ 


a very parade 
| of savagery,in every one of its implications horrible, appalling, 
dreadful.” 


Civie Guard not to offer a useless resistance. 


He had done good service in persuading the Brussels 
He then decided 
not to follow the Government to Antwerp, but to stay in Brussels, 


| This was most fortunate. The American Legation proved to 
| be a symbol of hope for the Belgians. Mr. Whitlock by his 

quiet persistence was able to render infinite service to the 
| oppressed people. Above all, he succeeded in arranging with 


the enemy for the supply of American foodstutis, but for which 
the Belgians would have perished from starvation. 


Early in 
Dr. Page asked 
| Mr. Hoover to organize the American Commission for the Relief 
of Belgium. Marshal von der 
promised that the Germans would not requisition the American 
Our Government agreed to relax the blockade in 
favour of the relief ships so long as Germany kept her word. 
It seems that while Mr. Whitlock was in Brussels the Germans 
did not steal very much of the American food, though, we 
know, they did so in the later stages of the war. But all Mr. 
Whitlock’s tact and firmness were needed to hold the enemy 
to his pledge. The plea of 


| October, 1914, the scheme was set on foot. 


Goltz, then Governor-General, 


supplies. 


as 


“military necessity’ was always 


| invoked when the Germans coveted Belgian foodstufis, but it 
| often covered the rascality of a German army contractor. The 
|enemy organizations for controlling supplies, known as 


** Zentrale,’ would, Mr. Whitlock says, have made Tammany 
spoilsmen blush at German greed and corruption. 


However, it 
| seems that even the barbarous Germans feared the effect of a 
| famine such as Belgium would have experienced if they had 
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to let any more pass the blockade. When Mr. Whitlock, losing 
patience at some piece of German trickery, threatened to throw 
up the whole business of relief, the Germans gave way and made 


emends. 


What impresses us most in this terrible and fascinating book | 


is not so much the savagery of the German as his mean deceit- 
fulness. That was the characteristic feature of the case of Miss 
Cavell, which Mr. Whitlock describes fully and clearly. It was 
not surprising that the Germans should shoot an Englishwoman 
who had nursed German soldiers. But it was almost incredible, 
even to Mr. Whitleck, that the German officials should tell his 
legal adviser, hours after the Court Martial had passed sentence, 
that the judgment had no! been pronounced, and that the 
Legation should be informed as soon as it was confirmed. When 
My, Whitlock heard unofficially at 9 o'clock at night that Miss 
Cavell was to be shot at two in the morning, he sent Mr. Gibson 
to the head of the Political Department, who denied all know- 
Jedge of the matter. Finally Mr. Gibson and the Spanish Minister 
persuaded the man to ask the Military Governor, General von 
Nauberzweig, who replied that it was * after due reflection that 
the execution was decided upon,” and that he would not delay 
it nor reecive a plea for mercy. 
horne in mind the name of General von Sauberzweig. Mr, 
Whitlock thinks that the General and his military colleagues 
killed Miss Cavell partly “in petty spite’ because the British 
Army was making an offensive in the Loos sector, partly as 
“an expression of the violent hatred the Germans bore every- 
thing English.” When Mr. Whitlock’s admirable despatch had 
appeared in the British and American Press, the Germans, 
heside themselves with rage and shame, tried to make him unsay 


what he had said. 


| serious history of the East African campaign. 


We trust that the Allies have | 


As he declined, they published a poster | 


falsely asserting that he had retracted his statements, and then | 


let the matter drop. The meanness displayed in this great 
tragedy was exemplified in the most trivial affairs. Among 
those recalled by Mr. Whitlock is the case of the Countess 
Héléne de Jonghe, a girl of sixteen, who, passing in the street 
a young German officer, Count Metternich, whom she had known 
hefore the war, said to her girl friend: ‘* There’s another dirty 
The Count, not having the courtesy to ignore the 
the end the child was 


Prussian.” 


remark, arrested her, and in court- 


[June 21, 1919, 
the opinion of Berlin.” “ Of the essential idealism of Americ 
they had literally no notion.” 
calculation. 


a 
It was their last fatal mis. 





THE STORY OF THE NIGERIAN BRIGADE.* 
Carrain Downers modestly disclaims any attcmpt to write a 
He limits him- 
self to the record of the Nigerian Brigade, that splendid body 
of fighting men which had its origin in the handful of Hausa 
police recruited and trained at the suggestion of St inhope 
Frecman, of British West African in) 
1862, vaised to six hundred under Commander Glover, the 
father of the West African Frontier Foree, in 1863, and com 
by him in the Ashanti War of 1873-74. Furthe 
developed, increased, divided, and re-divided, Nigerian troops, 
both North and South, have constantly been employed on 


Governor Possessions. 


manded 


patrols and other forms of military operations, and no other 
forces of the Crown had scen so much fighting from 1900 up 
to the outbreak of the Great War. They had served with 
marked distinction in the Cameroon campaign, but Captain 
Downes confines his narrative to East Africa. The book gives 
a minute and vivid account of the work done by the Brigade ; 
it brings home to the reader with many circumstantial details 
the exceptional hardships of the campaign: the size of the 
theatre of war—more than three-fourths of Germany 
Austria put together 
the privations of the troops in waterless districts ; 
heat and tropical the of sickness; the 
intense discomfort by ants” ** buffalo 
the shortage of rations and the lack of maps. 


and 
the extent and thickness of the bush, 
the terrible 
rains ; ravages 


caused * driver and 


beans ~ But 
the real and permanent value of the book is in the spirit and 
temper of the chronicle, above all in the splendid tribute 
wLlich it pays to the West Africcn solcier. 
writes throughout as one who felt it an honour to go through 
this campaign with the W.A.F.F., as one 

‘who suffered and laughed, fought and trekked, worked a‘ 
rested, starved and fed with this gallant band of black volunteers 
from Nigeria, for it must be remembered that every Nigerian 


Captain Downes 


| soldier that went to German East Africa volunteered his services 


martialled and sent to prison in Germany for three months, | 


while her grandmother, for protesting against such monstrous 
proceedings, was imprisoned for four months. An old Belgian 
nobleman, also a friend of this unspeakable Count, wrote to 
say that he would take no further notice of him, and that if the 
Count was too cowardly to go to the front he might do better 
than to play the spy on little girls and old women in Brussels. 
The Belgian was told that he had committed a grave offence 
in writing such a letter, as it reflected on the General Staff, and 
that he would be arrested. But the Germans, Mr. Whitlock 
thinks, were too snobbish to arrest the nobleman. 

Such cases were typical of the daily routine of German rule 
at But they were, of course, insignificant in com- 
parison with the wholesale deportations of men which began 
in the suemer of 1916, when the enemy was dis juicted by the 


Brussels. 


for that carapaign. Iam sure that if those pioneers of Nigeria, 
Glover and Freeman, could have seen the regiment, of which 
they were the founders, at Mahiwa, they would have 
something of which they would have been justly proud. 

I hope that when my readers have read this account, poorly 
told as it is by an amateur writer, they will in future respect 
the fighting black man of Africa, for he has at least proved him 
self a man. We in England owe our negro brother-subject a 
great debt of gratitude for all he has done for our belovc 
Empire. Many a native of Nigeria has trekked his last trek 
and fought his last fight far away from his own land for the sake 
of that Empire which has given him freedom, justice and all 
that makes life worth living. Ruskin once said that war was 


sech 


| an injustice of the ignoblest kind at once to God and Man, 


Allied offensive on the Somme and sought revenge on the | 


unarmed Belgians. 
wicked measure should read. 
protests of Cardinal Mercier and the Belgian Trade Unions, and 
the lving sophistries with which General von Bissing answered 
Many, if not most, of the men taken as slaves were still 
A large proportion of them died in captivity 
returned as broken men. When Belgium is asked by smug 
Paciticists, who have never raised a finger to help in the war and 


be 


them. 
in employment. 


ber working men behind the German firing-line or in German 
mines and munition factories, and to take the Germans to her 
heart, she may well shrug her shoulders at such fatuity. We 
must remember, too, that Northern France suffered as much as 


Selgium, and was subjected to the additional horror of the |" : : Ete : 
sitting up night after night within call of a sick 


enforced slavery of young women. How can the French forget 
such things, and why should they be abused for asking for 
guarantees that the Germans shall not fall on them aga#: lize 
a thief in the night’ Mr. Whitlock concludes his record of 


these terrible years with his departure front Brussels in April, 
1917. 
(sermans that I met at this time that none of them had expected 
America to take up the challenge, and that the German Govern- 
pent had net expected it, for they, of course, were but reflecting 


“It was plein,” he says, “from the manner ofall the 


Mr. Whitlock’s account of that cruel and | 


He appends the eloquent | ! 
| one idea is that 


which must be stemmed for the sake of them both. This story 
has been written for the express purpose of letting the outside 


| world know how nobly the West African soldier has helped to 


stem this tide of injustice to civilization. 


\ 


. 


The ne?rative abounds in acts of heroism perfcrmed | 
Nigerian soldiers, in remaining with wounded officers unde 
heavy fire or shielding them with their own bodies. Of Sergeant- 
Major Bele Akure, the hero of a dozen fights, Captain Downes 


SaVs :— 


2 
a 


H's 


run mto un- 


‘IT can honestly state I have never seen a braver man. 
his officers must on no aecount 


| necessary danger; on no account will he let an officer go in 
| front of him on a road. Any cover that is handy must be 


| reserved to conceal the officers, even if he himself must lie down 


in the open. I have seen him deliberately get in front of a 


| European so that if any one should be hit it would be himself.” 


| rence. 


The long list of decorations awarded to the native rank-and- 


| file, with e records attached, ¢ i ix. show: 
have never missed a square meal, to forget the martyidom of | fil ith the 1 rds attached, oven in an appendix, show 
| that such gallantry wes not exceptional but of commen occu 


Nor docs Captain Downes forget the faithful ‘ boys,’ 


| Nigerian youngsters who for fifteen months never had a day's 


| ofticer who, after the fighting on the Rufiji front, asked one « 


rest. They were almost doglike in their devotion to thei 
masters, cooking food only a few yards from the firing-line, ani 
officer. 
Perhaps the best tribute to the fighting quality of the Nigeri: 
troops is to be found in the question of a captured Germa: 


m 


| the Intelligence Ds partment ‘* who were these new Askaris that 


| MC 


had arrived, for they neither advanced nor retired, but just sat 
down tight and defied any one to move them.” 


By Captein W. D ye wes 
With 31 Ilusirations and 


© With the Nigerians in German East Africa. 
Koval sypex Kewiment and Nigeria Regiment, 


& Maps, London; Methuen, [15s, net.) 
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The Nigerian Brigade did not sail for East Africa till the 
middle of November, 1916. By that time the campaign had 
entered on what Captain Downes describes as its third phase. 
The greatest failure of all—the first British attack on Tanga— 
had occurred at the end of 1914, and the first success in 1915 
was scored by the Germans at Jassin. Inthe summer the British 
obtained the naval command of Lake Nyasa, and destroyed 
the ‘ Kénigsberg,’ but were unfortunately unable to prevent 
the Germans from salving her guns, which were used later 
with much success against the British in their advance. During 
the rest of the year only minor operations were undertaken. 
Early in 1916 General Smuts, who was appointed in place of 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, disabled by illness, took over the 
command. The great outflanking movement carried out in 
March cleared the Kilimanjaro area, and came within an ace of 
ending the whole campaign. Unluckily the Ist Division failed 
to keep to the time table and the opportunity was last ; Colonel 
yon Lettow Vorbeck, the German Commander-in-Chief, arrived 
on the scene in May, and though the British captured Tanga 
in July, and by the autumn commanded the whole of the Central 
Railway from Tanga to Dar-es-Salaam, the genius of the German 
commander, and the extraordinary ascendancy which he estab- 
prolonged the war for 





lished and maintained over his Askaris, 
another year. 

The first Nigerian 
December, 1916, and were in action by the end of the month. 
[The task that fell to the Nigerians was that of holding 
the line of the Upper Rufiji, through months of famine and 
exceptionally heavy rains, and ‘‘the way these half-starved 
men carried out their duties would be a fine example to the best 
white battalion in any theatre.” The enemy were forced to 
retire still further to but the elusive Naumann 
and his six lundred followers had proved exceedingly trouble- 
some, and were not brought to bay until October, 1917. The British 
offensive opened in earnest in September with the clearing of 
the Kilwa area, and the engagement of Bweho-Chini, at which 
the Nigerians put up a most stubborn defence against superior 
numbers and established their repute as first-class fighters. 
The march to the Lindi area, through waterless tracts of bush, 
where no supplies were procurable, was a terrible ordeal, cul- 
minating in the hard-fought battle of Mahiwa, October 16th-18th. 
The action, one of the severest ever fought on African soil— 
the British casualties were two thousand seven hundred out 
of a total strength of four thousand nine hundred infantry 
‘ngaged- bloody But the Germans 
suffered serious losses, and their moral was so shaken that, 
with the exception of the action of Mkwera, they never agajn 
made a determined stand the British. ‘‘ Mahiwa 
proved the indomitable courage of the Nigerian native troops 
in action; though various units of the Brigade withdrew from 
the fight battered and blecding, never was the spirit of the 
men better nor their moral so high as it was at the end of the 
battle.” The last occasion on which they were engaged with 
the enemy was on November 18th in the Luchemi district. The 
‘ampaign had now entered on its last phase of retreat and 
ister to the Portuguese on the 


troops arrived at Dar-es-Salaam in 


the south; 


was and indecisive, 


against 


surrender, and the dis tovuma 
could not delay the end. By the close of November the enemy 
st Africa.. The Nigerian 
Brigade embarked in February fo1 t Africa,and on March 16th 
reached Lagos, they had it reception. Only an 
epidemic of influenza and the Armistice prevented their resuming 


had been driven out of German E 


where wu one 
active service in Egypt. 

Captain Downes pays handsome homage to Lettow Vorbeck 
as “a warfare, who has 
for himself undying fame for being a brave man and a worthy 
But the German commander cannot evade responsi- 


genius in the art of bush earned 
enemy.” 
bility for the brutality of his subordinates, the massacre of the 
wounded, the abominable treatment of European prisoners at 
Tabora, the abuse of the Red Cross, and the ruthless commandeer- 
The lesson of the campaign 


Envoi ” :— 


ing of supplies from native villages. 


is well summed up in the 


‘“‘ At all costs Germany should never be allowed to hold one 
yard of territory in Africa, for this we owe to ourselves as well 
as to the native populations of the late German States. 

For over three years negro troops under white officers have kept 
employed a vast British and allied army. This fact alone 
proves what could be done with a greater and better equipped 
force. If the Germans ever get back their lost colonies, 
we and the rest of the world are courting disaster; for the 
German, having found out what a wondesfully fine soldier the 
negro makes, will at the first opportunity form a vast colonial 
black army [ss General Freytag made clear in his Deductions 





of the Great War| which will be a menace, not only to the 
rest of Africa, but to the whole of the world.” 


SHAKESPEARE AND IRELAND * 

Ir all the Trish allusions in Shakespeare’s plays were blotted 
out, we fear that few readers would be observant enough to 
notice the The total number of references, direct and 
indirect, to Ireland is not large, and nothing of great importance 
in Shakespearean thought or character-drawing depends upon 
their clucidation. Yet they are not unworthy of attention ; 
for it is only by unremitting work at details that the full sweep 
of the dramatist’s genius is gradually being revealed to us; 
and anybody who wishes to penetrate through Shakespeare's 
words to the alert, cirecumspective mind that lay behind them 
will feel grateful to Sir Plunket Barton for the industry with 
which he has laboured in an unpromising field. He has solved 
some long-standing problems at a time when to clear up half-a- 
dozen puzzling lines scattered through the plays is almost 
enough to confer distinction upon a scholar, and even where 
his researches fail to cast any new light upon the text, he often 
succeeds in making some relevant and interesting discoveries 
by the way. 

We take as an example a case in which Sir Plunket Barton 
has been able to verify the more or less chance conjecture of 
a critic. Hamlet, fresh from his interview with his father’s 
ghost, is pressed by Marcellus and Horatio to tell them what 
has happened. After pledging them to secrecy, he informs 
them that the message from the other world is “ There’s ne'er 
a villain dwelling in all Denmark, but he’s an arrant knave.” 
Horatio makes the very natural comment :— 


loss. 


‘ There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave, 
To tell us this.” 
Whereupon Hamlet in a fit of regal sulkiness tells them to go 
about their business or desire such as it is; he, for his poor 
part, look you, will go and pray. Horatio, apparently shocked 
like Mistress Quickly at the unseasonable intrusion of religion 
into private life, responds :— 
‘* These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 
I am sorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes, faith, heartily. 
There’s no offence, my lord. 

Yes, by Saint Patrick, there is, Horatio $ 

And much offence too.” 

The sudden appearance of St. Patrick in these lines has given 
the commentators much scope for the exercise of their ingenuity. 
Shakespeare was not in the habit of introducing the names of 
saints at haphazard: when St: George or St. Denis is invoked 
it is not merely to help out an otherwise broken-backed line, 
but it is because they were regarded as the patron saints of 
England and France respectively. Here Hamlet has forgotten 
his momentary petulance and his mind has reverted to the 
ghost. What connexion, then, has the patron saint of Ireland 
with buried Denmark? Mr. Israel Gollancz suggested that 
St. Patrick was invoked as “ the keeper of Purgatory”; but 
as there did not seem to be any evidence in the hagiography 
that the saint ever occupied that position, later editors hesitated 
to adopt the suggestion. Sir Plunket Barton, however, has 
brought together good evidence to show that the allusion, as 
intended by the author and understood by the audience, was 
to a little island in a little lake in County Donegal which is 
still called ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Purgatory.” Although some thousands 
of penitents frequent it every year from all parts of Ireland, 
it is now hardly known at all to the outer world; but from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries it occupied a similar place 
in the popular mind to that which Killarney occupies to-day : 
people had heard about it who had heard nothing else about 
Ireland. Not a generation after Shakespeare’s death Calderon 
founded a play on its legend; and some four hundred years 
before Shakespeare was born the story was told in the Vision 
of Owen, which Dante probably drew upon for materials in 
the construction of the Divine Comedy. We need not go into 
the collateral facts which support the position; even if the 
reader is inclined to doubt the certainty of the proof, he 
cannot but be interested in the survival to the present moment 
of an institution which was famous for centuries before the 
Renaissance. 

Another literary curiosity that Sir Plunket Barton has re- 
covered from oblivion is connected with Rosalind’s speech: 
** T was never so berhymed since Pythagoras’ time, that I was an 
Plunket 


Hamlet : 


Horatio: 
Hamlet : 


By the Right Hon, sir D 
[58, uet,j 


* Links between Ireland and Shakespeare 
Barton, Bart. Dublin and London ; Maunsel and Co, 
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Irish rat, which I can hardiy remember.” The allusion here 
is to a belief current in Shakespeare’s time, and referred to by 
Ben Jonson and Sir Philip Sidney, that Irish bards could kill 
rats with rhyming incantations. The remarkable fact about 
the superstition, however, was not its existence, but its survival 
until late in the eighteenth century :— 

“The scholar and antiquary, Eugene O’Curry, telis us that 
in or about the year 1776, a clergyman of bardic descent rhymed 
a colony of rats out of a churchyard in West Clare. The rats 
escaped to another district, where the inhabitants tried to 
extirpate them, but failed for want of the necessary incantations. 
O’Curry himself, having some rhyming propensity, tried his 
hand at a rhyme on rats in 1820, and has left on record the 
following dismal confession of failure: ‘I tried my hand at 
a satire on rats, but I fear that either the words I used were 
too hard for the vermin to understand, or that I had not the 
true inspiration, as certainly they paid not the slightest regard 
to the notice to quit which I then gave them.’ ” 

It is the inevitable tendency of a specialist to pursue his 
favourite topic beyond its legitimate confines ; analogies suggest 
themselves which seem to offer a fruitful field for cultivation, 
cognate lines of thought tempt the inquirer to depart further 
and further from his subject until at last the original design 
is scarcely to be discovered under the welter of superfluous 
additions. The present volume suffers from this not un- 
amiable weakness. It is surely putting undue pressure upon 
the doctrine of relevancy to discuss at considerable length the 
Irish expedition of Richard II. simply because Shakespeare 
might have made another effective act for the play out of it 
if he had happened to think of it or want it. Again, the question 
whether Captain Macmorrice, who appears for a few minutes 
in Henry V., came from Leinster, Munster, or Connaught, is 
totally unworthy of the amount of space that is wasted upon 
it. There is nothing but his name to connect him with any 
particular province, and there is no reason for supposing that 


his creator (if he had any purpose beyond that of providing a | 


few speeches to fill an awkward gap in the stage business) thought 
of him otherwise than as a typical comic figure likely to amuse 
the groundlings. On the other hand, the chapter on Irish 
song, dance, and accent in Shakespeare's plays might well have 
been extended and the subject treated more adequately ; so, 
too, the chapter on Irish players of Shakespearean parts, although 
not, perhaps, within the exact scholarly intention of the book, 
is so interesting in itself that we could wish it had been at least 
twice as long. We are glad to notice the appreciation of Barry 
Sullivan, a player whose very name is already almost forgotten. 
He belonged to the robust school of acting, and had inherited 
much of the Macready tradition, so that his methods and effects 
seemed antiquated before he died, but despite all his limita- 
tions he was an impressive tragedian. ~ His Richard III. (although 
he did play the Cibber version) merited to be remembered 
amongst the great impersonations of Shakespearean parts. 





TRUTH.* 
“*Whart is truth?’ said jesting Pilate; and would not stay 
for an answer.’ Sir Charles Walston, in his new and spirited 
essay, is not so much concerned to find a philosophic reply to 
Pilate’s question as to insist on the supreme value of truth 
in public and private relationships, and to point out the evils 
that flow from suppression, prevarication, and direct falsehood, 
He believes that * the efficient cause of the war is to be found 








took the rosy view; the pessimist found small comfort in any 
success and derived a gloomy self-satisfaction from any reverse, 
The writer will never forget that during the war the most doleful 
pessimist of his acquaintance was a philosopher of high repute, 
who seemed to have a judicial mind, and who was particularly 
well informed. As the philosopher was invariably Wrong in 
regard to the outcome of particular operations, it looks as if 
the highly trained thinkers, whom Sir Charles Walston com. 
mends, were, when swayed by temperament, just as liable to 
error as the humblest man in the street. It may be said that in 
war time the truth is hard to come by, lest the enemy should 
profit by the facts which are disclosed. Nor does the autho, 
insist unduly on the unpleasant manifestations of the critica] 
times through which we are passing. 
against the “ unconscionable statements ” and the * uncriticay 
credulity ” shows that public opinion is formed, in matters 
of great public interest, by other means than the political 
speeches and the newspaper articles which he proceeds to 
criticize with some severity. 

His plea for public veracity is necessary. In 
ailairs plain speaking, which need not be discourteous, woul | 
if the Peace 
Conference could have had a few public debates on the League 


But bis complaint 


international] 


often clear the air when silence breeds suspicion. 


| of Nations Covenant, the American politicians would not have 





in the defective moral standards and moral education of the | 
| to sever all connexion with the newspapers in which they have 


civilized world,’ and that “moral reconstruction is at least 
as urgently needed as is industrial and financial readjustment.” 


of this 
conceivable 


misunderstood the attitude country towards their 
President's scheme. It is that, if the Cabinet 
before 1914 had niet given the country to suppose that the 
Germans were a peace-loving nation while they were really 
arming to the teeth, the Great War might have been postpone | 
or averted. In domestic politics the author directs attention 
to the abuse of “ privileged statements”? in which the truth 
is often perverted to the injury of an individual or a class. 
The proceedings of the Coal Commission, for example, have 
afforded many instances of the kind. The leadng questions 
put by Mr. Smillie have caused credulous people to think of 
a coal-owner as a soulless money-maker and of a collier as a 
half-starved wretch living in a hovel. The picture is imaginary, 
of course, but there is no redress for the slander on the men 
whose industry and enterprise have developed the coal trade 
and given employment at high wages to Mr. Smillie’s followers. 
Sir Charles Walston, however, regards despots of the old awl 
the new type as necessarily untruthful. He 
his attention on the ordinary democratic forces 
millionaire, and journalist—* whose influence can be trace | 
io the detriment of the prevalence of truth.’ As for the 
politician— 


concentrates 
politician, 


‘The absorption of the end of government into the means 
of governing and its machinery is so great that even these 
leaders [the chief modern statesmen] have often deliberetely 
turned or involunterily drifted from the road which leads 
to the highest democratic form of government to the tortuous 
by-paths of party management and political trickery ; furthes 
more, that their knowledge of the facts of economic, social, 
and political life was incomplete, often superficial, 
cherecterized by both haste end opportunism— in one 
that they were wanting in the strong and refined sense of truth.” 


ani 
word, 


The millionaire, as an irresponsible potentate who endows 
Universities and owns newspapers, seems to the author to be 
a public danger. He would not exclude 
from office, but he would have them openty identified with 
the opinions which they cause to be published. Moreover, 
if they take office, * they ought conscientiously and eifectively 


newspaper owners 


| 
| been interested, and in no way use them, directly or indirectly, 


Sir Charles Walston, who is an American by birth and an | 


Englishman by choice, says that, though “as a nation we 
stand highest in the comparative scale as regards our love and 
our practice of truth,” yet “ our own standard, when measured 


, 


to enforce their own opinions.’ This is a counsel of perfection. 


In regard to the practical question whether a newspaper owner 


| who is a member of the Government should cause his journa!s 


by our clearest and highest conception of what truth means 


and what in practice it ought to mean in the lives of individuals | 
The war has made | 


and of nations,” is * comparatively low.” 
matters worse. He laments the “levity of unconscionable 
statement” and the “ uncritical credulity’ that have been so 
often displayed. For our part, we are not inclined to judge 
these failings very harshly. Teople untrained in weighing 
evidence made many foolish deductions from the bare facts 
supplied to them. ‘Ike myth-making faculty which is a part 
of man’s nature was developed to an excessive degree under 
the strain of war. Moreover, each man interpreted the day’s 
news in terms of his own temperament. The optimist always 


© Truth. Wy Sir Charles” Walston Waldstein), Cambridge : “at the Uni 
vere'ty Press, 


(53, wet.) 


ieee cape aeliae ae 


to attack his own colleagues, Sir Charles Walston quotes Lord 
Northeliite’s statement of April, 1918, to the eect that, though 
he was Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries, he was 
not a member of the “declined to 
become one, in order that his free to 
speak plainly about certain aspects of the political and military 
On this he comments :— 


Covernment, and had 


newspapers may be 


situation.” 

“It will be seen that a newspaper proprietor, whose several 
newspapers are of exceptionel power in directly forming or 
influencing public opinion in accordance with his persor:! 
opinions, eccepts direct officiel work under the Government, 
yet surprisingly—or at least with astonishing naiveté refuses 
to become responsible for these opinions to the public in the 
ordinary system of political responsibility adopted all 
democratic countries.” 


Sir Charles Walston clsewhere cxpresses a desire “to bear 


by 
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testimony to the patriotic intentions of Lord Northelifie and 
to the important work in many directions achieved by him 
during the war.” “It is possible,’ he adds, “that, in the 
future, history may confirm the claim which he may have 
established to the gratitude of the country. But the system 
itself remains wrong and a growing evil”—the system, that 
is, of privately owned newspapers. Sir Charles Walston does 
not, however, suggest a practicable alternative, for we cannot 
think that a State newspaper would commend itself to the 
public. 

The author is very hard on journalists, and goes so far as 
to say that * there has been a steady degeneration of character 
and tone in English journalism within the Jast thirty years.” 
Such a statement reminds us of the complaint made to an 
editor of Punch that ‘‘ Punch is not so good as it used to be,” 
and of his immortal reply, ‘‘It never was!’ We feel sure 
that if any impartial person cared to look up the newspaper 
files of the “ eighties ” he would not find any appreciable diiference 
in the character and tone of the journalism of that time, thcugh 
there were fewer headlines and less personal gossip. The 
newspaper-reading public has increased in the interval as a 
result of the educational reforms of the “ seventies,” but it is a 
profound mistake to suppose that the working man has required 
modern journalists to be more flippant than their predecessors 
were. The working man is a most serious and earnest reader. 
We must add that the journalistic profession in recent years 
has attracted highly educated men and women to a greater 
extent than ever before, and the leading newspapers are 
consequently better informed and more: accurate in detail 
than they used to be. Sir Charles Walston thinks that the 
journalist's aim is “to provide the earliest news, the most 
sensational in the most sensational form, which will 
arrest the attention of the reader,” that “in this race for 
priority of publication the careful weighing and testing of facts 
in order to ensure truth are impossible, and that haste of state- 
ment is not only not conducive to the establishment of truth, 
but that it is a factor which itself undermines the moral and 
intellectual quality of thoroughness essential to a truth-loving 
nature.’ There are, of course, some reckless and short-sighted 
editors who will publish anything new without waiting to find 
mut if it is true. But we can assure Sir Charles Walston that 
these unprincipled men are despised by their profession. Apart 
altogether from the immorality of publishing dubious statements, 
experience shows that newspapers which are persistently wrong 
co not profit in the long run. The public Jearns to distinguish 
the journal which is accurate from the journal which prints 
mere rumours without verifying them. It may be said 
incidentally that many of these rumours are telegraphed from 
abroad, especially the minor capitals of Europe, where the 
standard of veracity seems to be infinitely lower than in this 
country, and that experienced journalists know by instinct 
the worthlessness of such sources of information. 

Sir Charles Walston would seek a remedy partly in a State 
Department to give out * truthful information and news,” partly 
by suppressing articles and comments on topics of the day. We 
cannot think that the public has been so favourably impressed 
by the efforts of the Government to supply news during the 
war ag to desire a State monopoly of news-gathering. The 
German Government, through the notorious Wolff Bureau, 
aimed at such a monopoly before the war, and thus prevented 
their people from learning the truth about foreign affairs. As 
for comment, there is no reason to suppose that, because it 
is hastily written, it is misleading. It all depends upon the 
commentator. The public demands something more than a 
bare statement of fact. If foreign telegrams, for example, 
were published as they are received, very few readers would 
be able to interpret them accurately. Some explanation is 
and, if the matter be of sufficient importance, 
The reader will naturally form his 


news, 


therefore desirable ; 
some comment is called for. 





own conjectures, and he is not likely to know so much about the | 


subject as the man whose business it is to follow the course 
of events all over the world. Sir Charles Walston recurs again 
and again to the theory that what is hastily written is worthless, 
But it is only a matter of practice to acquire speed in marshalling 
one’s thoughts and giving expression to them. Provided always 
that the journalist is competent and well informed, it does not 
matter wheter he takes two hours or two days to produce 
his artiele. Sir Charles Walston would have us return to the 
signed pamphlet as “the best form in which opinions and 
judgments can be adequately expressed by those qualified to 


| 


hold them”; but not every pamphletcer is a good writer or @ 
dispassionate purveyor of truth. We conclude, then, that 
while Sir Charles Walston is right in fearing the influence 
of wealthy newspaper proprietors, he is wrong in maintaining 
that journalists as a class are less concerned than scholars 
to maintain a high standard of veracity. Where politics are 
concerned—and, after all, the mass of journalistic comment 
has to do with domestic politics—a Solomon might be puzzled 
to know how to disentangle truth from the prejudice, the 
ambition, the class-interest, and the party passion which confuse 
the vision of many active politicians. We can only hope that 
out of the clash of conflicting opinions the truth may become 
manifest to the people at large. 





A NEW MISCELLANY * 

In the'r “ Foreword” the editors of The Owl disclaim any con- 
nexion with politics or any desire to lead a new movement; 
what the contributors find in common is ‘a love of honest 
work well done, and a distaste for short cuts to popular success,” 
and the first number now before us shows strong evidence of 
both these characteristics. 
and the announcement that “* The Oul will come out quarterly 
or whenever enough suitable material is in the hands of the 
editors,” are not calculated to attract that section of the public 
which expects to get “ Thirty Pages of Reading Matter and 
Prizes of Over £5,000” every week for a penny. On the other 
hand, the literary contents are of very high distinction, the 
illustrations are original and piquant, and the paper and press 
work are a continual delight. 


The comparatively heavy price, 


Pride of place must be given to Mr. Max Beerbohm’s wender- 
ful reconstruction of the unnamed clergyman who ventured 
to ask Dr. Johnson: ** Were not Dodd’s sermons addressed 
to the ” and promptly extinguished with: 
“They were nothing, Sir, be they addressed to what they may.” 
Nothing could be finer than the inimitable way in which the 
personality of the unfortunate young man is gradually built 
up out of his one recorded bid for conversational reputation:— 


passions ? was 


‘I see him as he sits there listening to the great Doctor's 
pronouncement on Atterbury and those others. He sits on 
the edge of a chair in the background. He has colourless eyes, 
fixed earnestly, and a face almost as pale as the clerical 
bands beneath his somewhat receding chin. His forehead 

g 

is high and narrow, his hair mouse-coloured. His hands are 
clasped tight before him, the knuckles standing out sharply. 
This constriction does not mean that he is steeling himself 
to speak. He has no positive intentior of speaking. Very 
much, nevertheless, is he wishing in the back of his mind that 
he could say something—something whereat the great Doctor 
would turn on him and say, after a pause for thought, ‘ Why 
yes, Sir. That is most justly observed,’ or * Sir, this has never 
occurred to me. I thank you ’“—thereby fixing the observer 
for ever high in the esteem of all. And now in a flash the chance 
presents itself. *We have,’ shouts Johnson, ‘no sermons 
addressed to the passions, that are good for anything.’ I see 
the curate’s frame quiver with sudden impulse, and his mouth 
fly open, and—no, I can’t bear it, 1 shut my eyes and ears. 
But audible, even so, is something shrill followed by something 
thunderous.” 

Our personal preference would lead us next to Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s story in dialogue—a mordant but sympathetic study 
of a girl who has deserted the man to whom she has plighted 
her troth, and of his meeting with her and his rival. Amongst 
the contributors of verse we have the honoured names of 
Mr. Hardy and Mr, Masefield, but they are not represented, 
perhaps, at their best ; Mr. Robert Graves seems to us to go 
nearer to the root of the matter in “ A Frosty Night,” and 
Mr. Sassoon in his two energetic open-air poems to touch con- 
cealed emotion with hand. Of the very remarkable 
illustrations, two cannot be passed over in silence: Mr. Belcher’s 
impression of Mrs. Harris, done in the style of the early nine- 
teenth century, is a triumph of character penetration; she 
is not Dickens's Mrs. Harris, but a modern embodiment of that 
redoubtable nominis umbra with all the attributes that imagina- 
The other picture to which we invite 


a surer 


tion can invest her. 
special attention is Sir William Orpen’s satire on the conven- 
tions of the * Celtic twilight ” school. a_billiard- 
room, the legend a parody on the rhythm and phraseology 
of the Abbey Theatre, and the onlookers grouped around 
the player are savage but effective burlesques of-the types 


The scene 18 


familiarized to the world for the last twenty years as 
normal Irish, The implied criticism is severe but not 
unmerited, 

© The Oul: a Miscellany, London: Martin Secker, (10s, Od, netj 
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FICTION. 


KENNETH DUGDALE.* 
THE conscientious objector has not yet figured largely in 
fiction, and is probably not typical of a large class; but 
he is none the less interesting and a legitimate subject 
for analysis. Kenneth Douglas hated war and all that it 
stood for, and declined service for a while. But when the 
young lady whom he adored called him a coward his idealism 
could not stand the test and he joined up. Still, he had the 
courage of his convictions, with the inevitable result that 
he had a very unpleasant time with his battalion while training, 
though the “ ragging”’ to which he was subjected was limited 
to verbal criticism and stopped short of physical mishandling. 
He did not take to fighting kindly, like the gentle recruit in 
Mr. Bateman’s picture in Punch, but once out in France he 
regained the respect of his brother-officers by his valour. Mean- 
while Laura McAlister had become engaged to Fortescue, a 
picturesque but unstable young man who won the V.C. for gal- 
lantryin the field. Dugdale’s chances seemed hopeless, for though 
his rival was killed in action, he laid himself open to the charge 
of cowardice during the same engagement. To relate the 
extraordinary circumstances which led to Dugdale’s rehabilita- 
tion would be to reveal the cardinal point of the plot. It is 
enough to say that, in the opinion of the narrator, the detached 
and dispassionate Lake, a brother-officer of the two men, Laura 
had a great escape and realized her good fortune. The plain 
person, on the other hand, may be inclined to think that the 
discovery of the real cause of Fortescue’s death could not be a 
very secure ba: is for conjugal felicity ; that Dugdale’s chivalry 
was not by any means flawless ; that Fortescue, though unstable 
and intemperate, had cruel luck; and that fiction is sometimes 
apt to be stranger than truth. The war serves as a deus ex 
machind to resolve the difficulties of the situation, but there is 
little description of its “ ardours and endurances” ; the interest 
is psychological, and centres in the personal relations of a small 
group of people, none of whom inspires a very cordial admiration. 





William—An Englishman. By Cicely Hamilton. (Skeffingtons. 
6s. 9d. net.)—A graphic story giving an account of the over- 
taking of an English honeymoon couple by the German invasion 
of Belgium in August, 1914. This bald statement conveysnoidea 
of the power and poignancy of the book. The opening chapters 
are concerned with the early life of William Tully, a professional 
social reformer, formerly a clerk in an insurance office. He falls 
in love with a suffragette worker, and these two prosecute the 
“* Battles ’’ of their mimic “‘ Warfare,” the author at intervals 
relentlessly reminding the reader of the dates—May, June, and 
July, 1914. With the passing of every month the reader feels 
the tragedy of the World War drawing nearer and nearer. 
Then comes the unfortunate loan to William Tully and his bride 
of a cottage in the Ardennes for their honeymoon, where the 
unhappy couple have their eyes opened to the real meaning of 
battles and war. They are taken prisoner by the Germans, 
and Griselda, the wife, dies after unspeakable outrages. William 
escapes, enlists, and, not having the necessary physique for 
service in the ranks, finds his subsequent lot as an Army clerk 
almost unbearably wearisome and trivial. Certain aspects of 
the psychological effects of the war have seldom been more 
forcibly put than in this remarkable novel, which cannot fail 
to hold the attention of the reader, though it will leave him in 
no pleasant frame of mind. 

READABLE Novets.—W ings of the Morning. By Joan Suther- 
land. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. net.)—Stories concerned 
with the events of the last five years must necessarily be in some 
sort war stories. The main plot of this novel, however, is 
concerned with circumstances which might have happened at 
any time, and deals with the life of a large family living in 
English country and with their friends and relations. The 
Secret Battle. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 6s. net.)—A 
very painful novel showing the terrible effect of allowing highly 
strung oflicers to return to the front after their nerve has been 
affected by their previous experiences. The gallant young hero 
of the book is shot for cowardice produced by failing of nerve 
whilst he is serving in an unfit condition. No particular person 
is to be blamed for the tragedy, which was due to the shortage of 
both combatant and medical personnel in the life-and-death 








* Kenneth Dugdale. By Arthur Stanley Turberville, London: Methuen, 
(7s. net.) 





struggle in which the nation was engaged.—_—Alf’s Button. By 
W. A. Darlington. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s. net.)—The adventures 
of a private in the B.E.F., who becomes possessed of a button 
made from the metal of Aladdin’s talisman, which when it ig 
cleaned for parade purposes summons the authentic Slave of the 
Lamp. The astounding things brought about by this Familiar 
for the benefit of the hero and his pal both at the front and on 
leave make entertaining reading. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. | 





Six Red Months in Russia. By Louise Bryant. (Heinemann. 
12s. net.)—A reprint of articles that have appeared in various 
American newspapers and magazines. Miss Bryant went to 
Petrograd on the outbreak of Revolution, and was there during 
the failure of the Counter-Revolution under Korniloff, the fall 
of Kerensky, and the rise to power of the Bolsheviks, with 
whose principles it is obvious she sympathizes. She describes 
the Revolution as essentially a class struggle. The excesses 
committed by the revolutionaries, she contends, have been 
grossly exaggerated, and where true were only such as must 
be expected in such upheavals, She admits the suppression of 
the anti-Bolshevik Press, but defends the action on the plea 
of necessity. The book deals mainly with the political events 
of the Revolution. We should have been interested to hear 
more of social conditions. We could have dispensed with the 
character sketches of Bolshevik leaders to know more of the 
details of their administration. 


A Guide-Book to Northern Palestine and Southern Syria. A 


Guide-Book to Central Syria. (Cairo: Palestine News. 20, 


piastres each.)—Colonel Pirie-Gordon, the military editor of 
the Palestine News—the weekly published in six languages 
for the Egyptian Expeditionary Force—has shown great enter- 
prise and ability in providing information for the troops. The 
two new guide-books which he has issued are remarkably good 
and very cheap at the equivalent of about four shillings apiece. 
They are, of course, based on well-known authorities, but they 
have evidently been revised on the spot by our Intelligence 
officers, and include brief references to last autumn’s campaign. 
A valuable appendix on the Emirate of Mecca and the Arab 
movement will be found in the Northern Palestine, and the 
Central Syria contains a judicious Life of Mohammed and a 
useful chapter on the early conquerors of Syria. Soldiers with 
any taste for history will have plenty to interest them in Palestine 
and Syria, as these guide-books show. The large War Office 
maps are excellent. 


The German Empire, 1867-1914. By W. H. Dawson. Vol. IT. 
(Allen and Unwin. 16s. net.)—The second volume of Mr. 
Dawson’s instructive work deals with the fateful period from 
1871 to the outbreak of the war. We have found his four 
closing chapters on German foreign relations under the Emperor 
William particularly interesting. Mr. Dawson shows much 
sympathy for Germany, especially in the Morocco affair, but 
he underrates throughout the strength of the military and Pan- 
German parties, who, he admits, were opposed to the com- 
paratively moderate policy followed for a long time by the 
Berlin Foreign Office. It is fairly clear now that the so-called 
moderates differed only from the military faction as to the time 
at which war could be safely declared, and that the German 
people as a whole, including most of the Socialists, were in- 
toxicated with the idea of world-power. Mr. Dawson ascribes 
Germany’s refusal to entertain the idea of a “ naval holiday” 
to the Emperor and Admiral Tirpitz. In his brief reference to 
the Venezuelan episode of 1902 (p. 393) he misses the point. 
Germany may or may not have wanted to challenge the Monroe 
Doctrine ; we think that she did, though Mr. Dawson does not. 
But her main object was to embroil Great Britain in a quarrel 
with America. Mr. Roosevelt saved us from the consequences 
of a grave Foreign Office blunder by telling the Germans to 
leave Venezuelan waters and by insisting on arbitration. 


With British Guns in Italy. By Hugh Dalton. (Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hugh Dalton’s vividly written account of 
his experiences during eighteen months’ service with a British 
siege battery on the Italian front will be read with interest as & 
supplement to more general and comprehensive works such a8 
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those of Sir Sidney Low and Mr. George Trevelyan. The 
volume is dedicated ** To the high cause of Anglo-Italian friend. 
ship and understanding ”-—-a cause which the author, judging 
from his own personal observations, considers to have been 
substantially advanced by the sending of British batteries to 
Italy. Incidentally, we are made to feel the glamour cast by 
Italy's atmosphere, scenery, and tradition over those who 
{i ught for and with her: war in Italy might be terrible, but 
it was never sordid, So strongly was Mr. Dalton impressed by 
the valour and loyalty of the Italian troops that, in his review 
of the causes which led to the retreat from Caporetto, he feels 
hound to dismiss the influence of German propaganda as a 
comparatively negligible quantity, assigning a heavy share of 
responsibility to the dispositions of the High Command. Inci- 
dents of the retreat are well described, and with the art which 
knows how to relieve a dark story by touches of humour. 
Prominent Points in the Life and Writings of Shakespeare. 
Arranged in Four Tables by William Poel, Founder and Director 
of the Elizabethan Stage Society. at the Uni- 
net.)—These tables 


(Manchester : 
versity Press. London: Longmans. 2s. 
originally appeared in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Tables I. 
and I. show what is proved and what is not proved about the 
poct’s life and writings, the former being limited to the Eliza- 


and are nOw reprinted with corrections and additions. 


bethan and the latter to the Jacobean period. 


at which, the plays were acted. The fourth table gives an 
analysis of act and scene divisions in the 1623 Folio, in which 


such divisions appeared for the first time; showing also the | 


The method 
of arrangement is throughout excellently calculated for easy 


comparative length of the several plays and acts. 


reference, and should make the work extremely useful to all 
who embark on an accurate study of Shakespeare and his period. 
The first two tables will enable 
ascertain the exact weight of authority for each statement in 
any lixgrephy of the poet, while the two later ones throw 
valuable light on the history of the production of his plays, 
and the form in which they originally appeared. 


them, almost at a glance, to 


The Seafarers. By Major A. Corbett-Smith. (Methuen. 
ts, 6d. net.)—** If there is one kind of yarn more than another 
that vour healthy Briton enjoys, it is a story of a good sporting 
fight against odds,” says Major Corbett-Smith in the last volume 
of his War Trilogy; and the taste of the healthy Briton is 
abundantly provided for in this vigorous account of the “silent” 
Force during the years of its great opportunity and its great 
achievement. Major Corbett-Smith much upon the 
friendship and mutual admiration existing between the sister- 


insists 


Services, and has himself shown @ fine example of it in his chival- 
rous devotion to the cause of naval propaganda. The Seafarers, 
founded on a “recital” given by the author in practically every 
the United 
furnishes a simple, stirring narrative of feats 


district of Kingdom, offers no sensational dis 
closures, but 
which are regarded, at least by their performers, as “all in the 
day's work.” Throughout the book the term * British Navy ” 
is used to cover, as it rightly should, both the Royal Navy 
ind the Merchant Service. Its unbroken tradition and change- 
less spirit ave emphasized again and again by historical analogies 
such as that between the merchant ship * Elizabeth,’ which three 
hundred years ago flouted the three Algerine pirates; and the 
merchant ship ‘ Avocet,’ which four years ago put up her magnifi- 
cent fight against the three Hun acroplanes. The readers of 
Major Corbett-Smith’s volume will not be among those who 
during a march-past of bluejackets at the Peace celebrations 
will “flutter handkerchiefs with the remark: ‘H’m,smart 
Pity they never had a chance to show 


lads they F lways look. 


what they could do!’ aia 


1914, By Viscount French of Ypres. (Constable. 21s. net.) 
~Lord French's account of the British operations in France 
and Flanders in 1914. which appeared recently in the Daily 
Telegraph, has now been published in book form, with maps and 
® very friendly Preface by Marshal Foch. We have commented 


more than once on the sharp criticisms in which Lord French 


The third table 
| 
gives a list of the playhouses where, and a chronology of dates | 








has indulged at the expense of Mr. Asquith, Lord Kitchener, | 
Nir H. Smith-Dorrien, and others who were closely associated | 


with him in those critical months. Readers who desire particu- 


} > . 1° . . 
‘ars of Lord French's part in this unseemly controversy may be 


referred to the book, 





An Irish Constituent Convention. By E. A. Aston. (Dublin: 
The Kenny Press, Is.)—Mr. Aston, an Irish Nationalist, 


proposes the election of an Irish Convention by proportionel 
1epresentation, and the submission of its draft Constitution to 
the League of Nations as arbitrator between Great Britain and 
Ulster on the one side and the Nationalists on the other. If we 
believe in the League, we have, he says, “ everything to gain, 
and nothing worth retaining to lose, by proposing the first 
thinks that 
propose something practical, 


voluntary act of international confidence.” He 
would 
because ‘ the presumption is that Irishmen in the aggregate 
are not fools.” British people, recalling the exceeding per- 
versity of Irish Nationalists in backing the wrong horse during 


an elected Convention 


the war, may very well hesitate to accept Mr. Aston’s pre- 
sumption. If Sinn Feiners, and Nationalists in a lesser degree, 
had not espoused the enemy’s cause, they could have counted 
on the traditional generosity of Greet Britain. As it is, they 
have no claim to special privileges. 

A Short Italian Alfred 
English-Italian, (Cambridge University Press. 
Mr. Hoare has conferred a further boon on English students of 
lialian, who are now rapidly increasing in number, by com- 


Hoare. Vol. IL., 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Dictionary. By 


pleting his compact and scholarly dictionary, the first part of 
which appeared some time ago. It is comprehensive and well 


the selection of idiomatic phrases is particularly 


printed ; 
commendable, 


Dial Sights. By a Digger. (New Zealand War Records, 
Bloomsbury Square.)—Sergeant Reid, of the New Zealand Field 
Artillery, has collected in this book two hundred and fifty 
clever caricatures of the officers and men of his corps, which 
rendered splendid service in Gallipoli and on the Western 
front. In the brief narrative prefixed to the drawings, the 
anonymous authors recall with special pride the work of the 
New Zealand gunners in the long and desperate struggle for the 
Passchendaele Ridge in 1917, which, by the common consent of 
all soldiers, was the worst part of the war. 


The Facts about the Bolsheviks. By C. FE. B. (Macmillan, 
2d.)—The facts given in this pamphlet are stated to be compile: 
from the accounts of trustworthy eyewitnesses, ond *‘ as far as 
possible the Bolsheviks’ official Press and publications.” The 
evidence confirms the reports that have so repeatedly come 
through as to the tyranny of Bolshevik rule. The Bolsheviks 
control the Press, manipulate the elections, prohibit meetings 
when they think fit, and when resistance is made employ force 
in some form or other. The most potent of its forms are the 
dreaded Red Guard and, human nature being what it is, tho 
withholding of food cards. ‘Though bitterly opposed to the 
Bolshevik principles, men declare themselves Bolsheviks “rather 
than condemn their families and themselves to death by starva- 
tion.”’ Industry is paralysed, education at a standstill, and the 
land is being neglected while the peasants fight among them- 
The real power of the Bolsheviks, judged by numbers, 
rules 


selves, 
cannot be ascertained owing to the intimidation that 
everywhere, but, says the pamphlet, a significant hint was given 
in the ‘* Pravda of March Ist of this year.” ‘‘ It was discovered 
that in a sailors’ battalion, reputed the most Bolshevik of all 
Russians, there were only four declared Bolsheviks and one 
hundred ‘ sympathizers’! 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
te 

Aldrich (Mildred), The Peak of the Load, er 8vo 

Babcock (B.), The Soul of Ann Rutledge, er 8vo.. 

taverstock (A. H.), Benediction and the Bishops, cr 8vo (Cope & Fenwick) net 3 8 


Budibent (G. B.), The Divine Love, cr 8vo sooeceee QW. Gardner) net 30 
Calvert (A. F.), Salt and the Salt Industry, cr 8vo (Pictorial News Co.) net 2.6 


(Constable) net 6,0 
(Lippincoti) net 6.0 





Cameron (H. C.), The Nervous Child, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 60 
Canada in Khaki, No, 3, 4to.. - ...(Pictorial News Co.) net 3 6 
Chemical Manufacturer's Directory (The), 1919, 8vo (T. RK, Nunn) net 36 
Dale (J, H.), A Course in Machine Drawing and Sketching (Chambers) net 3 6 
Drummond (J.), Pauline Meditations, er svo (Linds Pross) net 76 
Dunn (C.), The Natural History of the Child, er &vo ...(3, Low) net 76 


Field (C, C.), Retail Buying, 8vo .. eae (Harper) net 6.0 
Fuiler (C, E.) and Johnston (W, A.), Applied Mechanies, Vol, IL., 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 17 6 

(F. Unwin) net 90 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10 0 

m ; (J, Long) net 70 


cr 8vo 


George (W. L.), Blind Alley, 
Giles (A. E.), Sterility in Women, 8vO........ 


Gould (N.), The Stceplechaser, a ree 
Herbert (A. P.), The Secret Battle, er 8VO.......... (Methuen) net 6 0 
Heywood (R.), The Greater Love, crsvo | Mathews) net 26 
Hill (G. L.), The Red Signal, cr Svo (Lippincott) net 6.0 
Horridge (F.), Ballades of Olde France, Alsace, and Cldc Holland, er 8vo 


(Routledge) net 26 
eer (Lippincott) net 90 


Jastrow (M.), A Gentle Cynic, Svo ) 
eeeee (Heinemann Ret 30 


Jeese (F, T.), The Sword of Deborah, 
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Jordan (Kate), Against the Winds, cr 8vo.............. (Hutchinson) net 6/9 
Keeling (H. V.), Five Years in Russia, cr 8vo....( Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Krapp (G. P.), The Pronunciation of Standard “English in America, cr 8vo 


(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Le Breton (F.), Stairs of Sand, cr 8VO.............-20005- (J. Long) net 7/0 
Lipka (J.), Graphic al and Mechanical a ation (Chapman & Hall) net 18/6 
Loeb (Sophie Irene), What Eve Said, 8vo........ (Gay & Hancock) net 5,0 
Luepp (F. E.), George Westinghouse, his Life and Achievements, 8vo 
(Murray) net 15/0 
Lyeett (J.), Aviation: Technical Dictionary, cr 8vo........ (D. Nutt) net 7/6 
Lynd (R,), Old and New Masters, 8VO............0000ee (F. Unwin) net 12/6 
Lyons (A. N.), A Icndon Lot, cr8v0..........ccescecceces (Lane) net 6/0 
McCrae (J.), In Flanders Fields, er 8vo ........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Maxwell (W.), The Training of a Salesman, ersvo...... (Lippincott) net 60 
Milne (J. N.), The Dream that Comes True, cr8vo .......... (W.C.0.) net 5,0 


Newsholme (Sir A.), Influenza: a Discussion, roy 8vo....(Longmans) net 3/6 
Pedler (Marg®ret), The Hermit of Far End, cr Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 


Powell-Owen (W.), A Living from the Land, 8vo.,........ (Newnes) net 50 
Russian Handwriting, ed. by R, Biske, er 8vo........ (R. Jaschke) net 3/6 
Sampeom (B.), Advertine! CEBVO 2... ccccccsecccccecseces (Harrap) net 5/0 
Schoeller (W. R.)and Powell (A, R.), The Analysis of Minerals and Ores of the 
Bimmer TRIMNAROR, BVO. oo ccc cccccsccccccccccccescccceces (Griffin) net 16/0 





Sieff (M.), Practical Guide to the Russian Accent, cr svo. .(R. Jasehke) net 4 6 
Sime (J. G.), Sister Woman: Short Stories, er 8vo...... (G. Richards) net 7/0 
Softley (J, W.), Naval Architecture for Mates and Masters (T. J. Ainsley) net 3/6 


Stacpoole (G, C.), Helen of Doon, cr 8vO............ (Heath Cranton) net 6,0 
Strong (D.), Youn@ England, cr 8VO0.......ccccccccccecs (Methuen) net 7/0 
Summey (G.), Modern Punctuation, cr8vo...... (Oxford Univ, Press) net 7/6 


Tanner (F. W.), Bacteriology and Mycology of Foods (Chapman & Hall) net 28/0 
Terman (L. M.), The Measurement of Intelligence, cr 8vo....(Harrap) net 6/0 
Terman (L. M.), Test Material for the Measurement of Intelligence, 8vo 
(Harrap) net 3/6 
Thorp (J.), Printing for Business, 8VO........6..-0eeeeess (J. Hogg) net 7/6 
United Russia Societies Association Proceedings, Vol. [., 1917-1918, 8vo 
(D, Nutt) net 10/6 


Williamson (G, C.), Murray Marks and his Friends, 8vo........ (Lane net 12/6 


TILO - LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST..W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


Hamptons’ fine quality 


PERSIAN WILTON CARPETS 


are manufactured exclusively from Long Scotch Wool, which is extremely durable. 








Size. Te ee Size. £ s. d, 
10 ft. 6 in, x9 ft. 0Oin, 1414 0 12ft. 0in,. x 11 ft. 3in, 21 0 O 
3. 9, 29 20 WM O BW.aGeo. 2B td.« BW E 


All other sizes at same rate per square yard. 


HAMPTONS _Pa!! Matt Gast, s.w. 1, 


at Buenos Aires, 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain, 


They will not be able to share in the 
Peace Rejoicings. 

Think of the hosts of sick and maimed poor folk lying 
in the Hospitals of the Metropolis! They need Food, 
Medicine, Surgical Appliances, and the care of skilled 
Doctors, Surgeons, and Nurses. It is to help in the 
great work of healing the sick poor in the Hospitals of 
London that the great appeal is being made on 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 
22nd JUNE, 1919. 


10,000 In-patients and 20,000 Out-patients receive 
attention EVERY DAY at the Hospitals of London, 
Our Gifts on Hospital Sunday this year will be the 
Measure of our Thankfuiness for Victory and Peace. 
Please send a Contribution either to your Vicar or 

Minister, or to the 
LORD MAYOR, MANSION HOUSE 
Bankers: BANK or ENGLAND. 


E.C, 4, 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is oarrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 





|TOTAL FUNDS - £23,318,162, 
ROYAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE 


LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, 


{ 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
obniogs 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





| 








ROBINSON & CGLEAVER’s 
IRISH LINEN TOWELS 


made from the finest flax yarns are still offered 
at makers’ prices. Samples sent post free 
_ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


FOR SALE & TO LET. 
SLIP RECTORY, OXFORD.—August and September, 


. Six bed, three large reception-rooms, bath (h. and ¢.); river; fishin 
own boat ; pony -cart ; interesting neighbourhood ; bracing situation; station: 
golf near; picturesque panelled house, time Queen Anne ; garage; servants left 
Seve n guineas a week.—RECTOR, 


MEGA WORKSHOPS CLEARANCE SALE. Owing to 
the closing of shop total clearance sale from June 23rd—July oth at 
greatly reduced prices, 
OMEGA WORKSHOPS LTD, 
38 Fitzroy Square, W. 1, 
Near Portland Road and Warren Street Stations 


young NORWEGIANS, 


W ANZED, from September, for 





brother 21 years and sister 18 years, a comfortable, refined HOME ip 
or very near London, Object: Language and pleasant environment and 
association,—Apply to NORWEGIAN CONSULATE GENERAL, London, E¢ 


OME in good family required for a year by young 
NORWEGIAN LADY, 20 years old, Pleasant environment Addresa 
ESTHER NEU MANN, Bergen, Norway. 


= —— — 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED, 
(a EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Wanted, in September, a MISTRESS for DRILL and GAMES, Jartford 
preferred, Also, in September, a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS to help with 
children aged 8-12, Arithmetic and English must be good and according to 
modern methods, Applicant must be specially qualified by training to help 
with Needlework. 

Salary according to County scale.—Apply, EDUCATION 

County Hall, Cambridge, 

3ist May, 1919. 


[AkerNeton EDUCATION 


SECRETARY 


COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTYER, M.A. 


Required, in September, JUNLOR FORM MISTRESS, well qualified in Science, 
to teach Nature Study and more advanced Botany with Gardening, Preference 
will be given to a candidate who could help with Swedish Drill and School Games, 
Salary according to qualifications and experience ; minimum £150 per annum.— 
Applications to be made on Forms which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
and must be completed and returned to this Office at once. 

Education Office, Darlington, . C, BOYDE, 

June, 1919. Director of Edue atic n and Secret ary. 


- 


| OW E LL’ Ss SC ‘HOOL, L LAN DAF F. —W ante xd, for Se ptember, 3 
a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Good Degree ess ante, sOme eX: 
perience desirable. Initial salary £180-£100, aces rding t 
Also a Gymnasium Mistress, resident Osterbe Bedford 01 
preferred, Initial salary £90—£100 according to esualific: ations 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Howell's School, Llandaff, 


JXPERIENCED FRENCH MISTRESS, native of France, 
'{ Diplomée, good testimonials, desires a post in a School (Public pre- 
ferred) for next September.—Mdlle, AUDIO, Lyonsdown School, New Barnet 


Herts. 
TNNHE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 

The Committee of Management of the above Association invite application 
for the post of Director of Research, at a salary that will depend upon the q 
tions of the successful candidate, but that will not be less than £1,250, an 
considerably exceed that sum. 

Applications must be received on or before 21st July, 1919 

Forms of application and all information may be obtained fron ’ 

THE SECRETARY, 





qualification 
Al nstey diploma 





sritish Cotton Industry Research Association, 
108 Deansgate, Manchester. 

th hepcmateiaiialen UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

The Library Syndicate are about to appoint a SECRETARY to assist the 
Librarian in the administrative duties of his office, and to undertake the super 
vision of a considerable part of the routine work iu the Library, Stipend to 
begin at £350, limit £400.—Candidates must not send testimonials, but must 
apply for further information to the LIBRARIAN, University Librar 
Cambridge. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.- —Trustees, THE 
DRAPERS’ COMPANY.—Wanted, for Autumn Tern RESIDENT 
MISTRESS to teach ENGLISH and FRENCH, and if possible ITALIAS 
Salary according to qualifications, Degree and experience essential.—Ap} 
HEAD- MISTRE SS. 
NIVERSITY. O F GLASGOW. 
NEW CHAIRS 


jis Majesty ia 


The relative Ordinances having now received the approve 
i to consid 


Council, the University Court will during the month of July proce 
appointments to the following new Chairs, namely 
The MARSHALL CHAIR cf MODERN LANGUAGES (French, &c.). 
The WILLIAM JACKS CHAIR of MODERN LANGUAGES (German, ¢ 
The CHAIR of MERCANTILE LAW 


Particulars may be obtained on application to the “ SEC RETAKY of the 
UNIVERSITY COURT, The University, Glasgow. 

12th June, 1919. ALAN E. CLAPPERTON 
M2"x, DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ‘CAMBERWE LL 
B GROVE, S.E. 5.—Wanted, for September, a SCLENCE MISTRESS ! 
teach BOTANY or CHEMISTRY and junior physics, Zoology strongr econ 


mendation. Salary at L.C.C, rate, according to qualifications and expericnce,— 
Apply to the ] HEAD MISTRESS before grd July. 
SHEFFIELD 


HE UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

A SENIOR LECTURER (man) will shortly be appointed. Salar) 
annum.—Applications should be in the hands of the undersigned, fr 
further particulars may be obtained, by July 12th. : 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


£350 pe 
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TO EMPLOYERS. 


NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT OF 


SOCIATION 
EX-SOLDIERS 


has a large number of DESERVING MEN on its books, 
anxiously WAITING EMPLOYMENT, 


T HE 


HELP these men by applying :— 

SECRETARY, 119 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
Tel.: 3671 Victoria, 
BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 


DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


No Fees, 


cary OF COMMITTEE. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES WANTED. 

THREE ASSISTANT MASTERS are required with special qualifications in 
the following subjects :—(a) Engineering Subjects with Wood Handicraft ; 
(b) Commercial Subjects, excluding Shorthand and Bookkeeping but including 
a language, French or Spanish; (¢) English, 

Also TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES with special qualifications in any 
two of the following subjects : i) English, (ii) Nature, (ii) Geography, 
Physics and Chemistry. 

Assistant-Masters appointed will be required to teach boys and the Assistant- 
Mistresses to teach girls of from 14 to 18 years of age. A Degree (or equivalent) 
und Secondary School experience desirable 

fhe commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, but will be not less than £180 for men and £160 for women, plus War 
Allowances, The Seale of Salaries for Secondary Schools will apply. 

Particulars and Form of Application may be obtained from the CHIEF 
EDUCATION OFFICER, Council House, Birmingham, and should be returned 
not later than Ist July, 1919 


[NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE 

The Council of the University invites applications for an Assistant-Professorship 
of Commerce 

rhe Assistant-Professor will assist the Professor of Commerce generally in 

work of his Department ; but it. is intended that he shall also from the first 
give special attegtion to Public Finance, Banking, and kindred subjects. The 
stipend offered is #500 a year. 

Applications (one copy) with references, and not more than three testimonials, 
should be sent, on or before June 28th, 1919, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

CHAIR OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
(Greek and Latin Languages and Literature), 

Applications for this Chair (which has been rendered vacant by the 
retirement of Professor T. G, Tucker, M.A., Litt.D.) are invited, and should be 
lodged with the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2, not later than 30th June, 1919. 

Salary £1, 100 per annum Duties to commence 1st March, 1920. 

Particulars as to duties, te nure, &c., may be obtained upon application to the 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, 


I CRvERS! ELD EDUCATION 
MUNICIPAT HIGH 


Secretary. 


ii HE U 


COMMITTEE. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Required, in September, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS. Secondary school 
xperience and good qualifications, Dartford, Bedford, or Chelsea sential, 


G aines a recommendation 
seale £130 to £180 
June 28th to O 


Salary according to qualifications and experience 
Scale under revision.—Applications should be sent 
i BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from 
whom application forms may be obtained upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope 
QHANGHAT MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES (Kindergarten) are required for this School 
to arrive in Shanghai early in September Candidates should be about twenty- 
five years of age, unmarried, and possess the higher certificate of the National 
Froebel Union and be competent to instruct Student Mistresses, Pay, Taels 

5 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation 
Fund Under agreement for three years, with increase if the agreement is 

newed At an ay ge exchange, Taels 165 equals about £25 Ex- 
change is liable to fit ictuation, First-class intermediate passage is provided and 
half pay is allowed during vovage. 
may be obtained of the COUNCIL’S AGENTS, by whom applications must be 
received as early as possible. JOHN POOK & CO., Agents for the Municipal 
Council of Shanghai, 68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C 3, 

June, 1919 


HY™e! RS COLLEGE, H U 


Headmaster—C, H. GORE, M.A., Cantab, 





rate of 





The Post of SENTOR MAT HI MATICAL MASTER will be vacant next Sep- 
ber owing to the present Master having been appointed to a Headmastership, 
‘ty rising to £450. Commencing salary according to experience, but not 
es8 than £350.—Apply to HEADMASTER 
[J XIVERS ITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
} ABERYSTWYTH, - 
At the close of the current term the University College of Wales will proceed 
the appointment of Professors ir 
1 TIN PHYSICS. 
f tl ve Chairs is £600 a year. 
ed of the REGISTRAR of the UNIVERSITY 
ons should reach on or before July 12th, 1919, 
ompx 1 by testimonials and references 
’ J. H DAVIES, 
l6th Jun 1919 Registrar, 


LoxDon COT NTY CeUNCISE. 


™ _CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

rhe London County Council invites applics Fi position of PRINCIPAL, 
Commencing y £600 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £800, 
femporary war bonus £39 a year Preference will be given to can¢ 
ve served in His Majesty’s Forees 

purpose of the Day and Evening Departments of this school is to provide 
hstruction in those branches of Design and Manipulation which bear on the more 
artistic crafts and trades, and also to s ipplement the workshop practic: 
hection therewith 


t 
al 
} 














in con- 












In addition to high qualifications as a practical artist, candidates should 
— ess administrati nd n ab ? rhe Principal must also be in 
ich w h the indnetrial 2p tion of ti work of the school, 
; Appl ication forms can be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T. 1), 






ition Off ictoria Embankment, W.C. (stamped 
Ope "eSSa4r Form 1 e returned by 11 a.m, on 7th July, 1919 
Uvassing disqualitic ' JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 








Further particulars and application forms | 


, addressed foolscap | 


| 
must be 












} 


who | 


T ONDON COU AF ¥ COU 
4 


ASSISTANT ORGA CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 
Applications are invited by the Lon dc n County Council for employ 
i nisers of Children’s Care Work we 
Candidates should have considerable ¢ xpe rience in social work with special 
reference to children, and should possess organising ability. A number of t 
porary positions are now vacant, and a selection of candidates for permi nent 
appointment will be made later from those holding temporary positions 

rhe salaries of Assistant Organisers on the permanent staff commence at 
£100 and rise by yearly tnerements of £6 to £130 a year, and the salaries of Dis 
trict Organisers who are selected from the os of Assistant Organisers commence 
at £130 a year and rise by yearly increments of £10 to £200 a : 
salaries are based on pre-war conditions, and are subject at the present time tc 
| temporary additions on account of economic conditions arising out of th« 
With these additions the total rates of remuneration of permanent Assistant 
Organisers (Women) vary from about £159 to £195 a year, and those of District 
Organisers (Women) from about £195 to £279 a year remporary Assistant 
Organisers are paid at a fixed inclusive rate of £3 a week or £2 10s, a week, accord- 
ing to qualifications, Married women are not eligible for permanent appoint 
ments, 

Apply for form to the CLERK OF THE COUNCIL, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, 8.W enclosing a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. Forme 
‘turned not later than 1 p.m. on Monday, 30th Jun 1919. Persons 
in the Council’s service may apply 





NCIL 


NISERS Of} 


























already 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


T OROUGH OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEF. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the WYGGESTON 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, vacant at the end of the current tern. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom. 

The commencing salary will be £800 

The school] is situate in the Borough of Leicester, and provides accommodat ior 
for upwards of 700 boys 

The school is recognized by the Board of Education under the Reg 
for Secondary Schools. It is administered and maintained by the Education 
Committee under a Scheme of the Board of Education, The Governing Body 
is appointed by the Education Committe« 

Applications on the prescribed form, which can be obtained from the EDUCA 
TION OFFICES, Town Hall, Leicester, should be returned to me not later than 
30th June, accompanied by copies of not more than four recent testimonials. 


ulations 


Town Hall, Leicester, F. P. ARMITAGE 
7th Sune, 1919, Director of Education, 
ea Y OF SHEFFIELD- EDt CATION COMMITTEE. 
CENTRAL SCHOOT 


SECONDARY iIRLS’ 
Head-Mistress—Miss M COUZENS, B.A. (Lond.,), 


Wanted in September :— 

(1) A MISTRESS for ENGLISH and FRENCH. Experience and residen 
abroad desirable. Initial salary £180-£200, non-resident 

(2) FORM MISTRESS with special qualification in History 
£150-£180, non-resident. 

A War Allowance of at least £20 per annum is guaranteed until 31 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at once. 

The present scale of salaries is under consideration. 

June, 1919. H. 8. 


K cn 2 2D ATION COMMITTEE 
A col LA, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BECKENHAM, 
(To be opened in September.) 
Wanted, in September, ASS! Scripture 
Classica, English, History, Mathematics, Geography, Botany, and Frencli 


STANT-MISTRESSES for Hol 
Each candidate should hoid an Honours Degree or equivalent in one o1 thes 
subjects and should state which other she prefers to teach as a 


Juitial salary 


t October, 1920 


NEWTON, Secretary 








Also wanted, a MISTRESS with special qualifications for tea: n 
under twelve. Candidates should have been trained in a rec 
College and héld a suitable diploma 

Also MISTRESSES to teach Needlework, Art, and Gymnastics At firs 
probably only part-time work in these subjects will be required, Candidaté 
should have had complete training and hold good diplomas 

Initial salary from £140 to £280, rising in accordance with the County Scale 


to a maximum of £240, £320, or £350, according to qualifications and character 


| Of work, One of these Mistresses may be appointed Second Mistress at a higher 


salary, 
Applications to be made as soon as possible to Miss FOX, “ Beechurst 
Windmill Street, Gravesend, E, SALTER DAVIES, 
June 2nd, 1919 Director of Education, 
A MARTINIERE FOR BOYS, 


CALCUTTA 

The Governors of this Higher Secondary endowed school for European and 
Anglo-Indian boys invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL, which will 
be vacant at the end of March, 1920, owing to the retirement of the present 
incumbent 

Candidates for the appointment must be Graduates in Honours of a British 
University, must be in sound health, and not more than thirty-five years of ag 

Full particulars of the appointment, including information as to s: 
and Provident Fund, may be obtained from Messrs, HENKY 8. KING & CO 
65 Cornhill, London, E.C 





A MARTINIERE FOR GIR 
4 ‘ tn i : rA 
The Governors of this Higher Secondary endowed school] for European and 
Anglo-Indian girls invite applications for the post of LADY PRINCIPAL, which 


will be vacant at the end of the present year, owing to the retireme 
incumbent 

Candidates forthe appointment must be Graduatesin Honours, or have taken 
the final Honours Degree Examination of a British University, must be in sound 
health, and not more than thirty-five years of age 

Full particulars of the appointment, including information as to salary, leave 
and Provident Fund, may be obtained from Messrs. HENRY S. KING & CO., 
65 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


cies NWALI 


4 


t of the pres 


EDUCATION 


FALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH 


COMMITTEE. 
SCHOO! 


COOKERY and 


Salary commencing 


Wanted, in September, a TEACHER qualified to take 
NEEDLEWORK, and willing to take Junior Form work 
at £120 Apply immediately, with copies of testimonials, to the HLAD- 
or 
2th June, 1919, 


TT NIV! »RSITY WOME N’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 

VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1, 

Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H, M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Maths,), Secretary, 









LECTURES, &a. 
LEC " L ES at 143 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 
eosophical Free Reading Room.) 
* be RY F RIDAY in JUNE at 3.30 p.m. on ‘The Temple 
of the Holy Ghost,” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m, on “ The Wisdom of 
oy Great Poets,” Admission Free,—For full Syllabus of lectures apply SEC, 
as above, 
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ANCH ESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND 
COOKERY, 
High Street, Chorlton-on- andiock. pa. 
Principal ee liss E, J. ROSS, 

The New College will be opened in Septe “mbe r, and will provide training for 
students in all branches of Domestic Economy. 

Two Y — COURSE,—Teachers’ Diploma in Combircd Domestic Subjects 
(Cookery, Laundry-work and Housewiicry), Students taking this Course will 
recelve a Maintenance Grant of £15 per annum from the Jeoard of Education. 

ONE YEAR COURSE,—Teachers’ Diploma in Needlework, Dressmaking, 
Millinery. Teachers’ Certificate of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
in Dressmaking, Needlework and Millinery, 

OTHER COURSES.—Training in Insti‘gtional Housekeeping (one year). 
This course provides a thorough training for women with the requisite qualifica- 
tions, who po wn to prepare themselves for positions in large institutions, as 
Manageresaes, Matrons, Oy Housekeepers, 

TRAINING FOR HOUSEWIVES CERTIFICATE (other than teaching).— 
This course is intended for young ladies as a part of their ordina ry education. 

Short Courzes of lessons in Cookery, Laundry-work, Dressmaking and Mil inery, 

Public Demonstrations in Cookery and Laundry-work will be given weekly, 

Public Lectures will be given at regular intervals in Hygiene, Physiology, 
Sick Nursing, &c., &c. 

A Hostel to provide accommodation for students living at a distance from the 
College will be ready in the Autumn, 

Applications for almission to the College in September should be made at once. 

Copics of the Prospectus, together with any further information, may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, at the Temporary premises, 29 
Clarendon Road, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 

SPURLEY THEY, 
Director of Hducation, 


4,278 48 A SSA OCG PTATIG.B« 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


MUNICIPAL 


THE THIRD SUMMER SCHOOL will be held at the UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE OF WALES, and the NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES, ABERYST- 
WYTH, from July 28th to August. 9th Subjects :—(I.) Cataloguing ; (11.) 
Commercial and Technical Libraries; (III) Archives, Palaeography, and Diplo- 
matic,—Prospectus on applic: — to the SECRETARY, Library Association, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, 8.W.1; or the REGISTR! AR, University College, 
Aberystwyth. 


I ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Board of Education for the Training of Teachers, 
Head of Department : Miss MARY E. MARSDEN 
Tull courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Infant Care, 
Science applied to Housecrait, Needlework, Dressmaking and Millinery. Training 
for Housckeepers and School Matrons, Hostels for Students,—For Prospectus 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


ROEBEL ED UCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, ee: 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, Treasiror: Mr, © 
Montefiore, M.A. ; See.: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For nme th, A 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


TT HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHY sic ‘AL TR 2 AINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustecs: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SATIS- 
BURY, Majorthe Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon. Dr, CHRIS- 
TOVHER ADDISON, M.P, The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 
Miss H. WALTON (Oxford Honour School, English Language and Literature). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened ig 1835, ant was the first of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers cf Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiolozy, Theory of Education, che Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoge Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, The Coifege stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres. in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
‘The Course begins in October,- Further particulars on apy lication toSECRKRETARY, 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD, Studenta 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


NYE BEDFORD 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, offers well-educatel WOMEN complete Teacher's Training 


in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and 
MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, 
HYGIENE, &e, Residential fees £110 a ‘year. Three years’ course, 


GooD APPOINTME NTS 4 AFTER TRAINING, 








( UT DOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOW E R 
€ FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. '®wil thdéoretical 


instruction, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beckecping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINC IPALS. 


AARDENING for WOMEN.—-Practical training ; vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing, Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 

8 gns. per ann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
date. —Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY- “PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, ‘Sussex, 

EEDENS SCHOOL OF ¢ GARDENING, NEWICK, SUSSEX. 

) 17 acres, Thoroughly practical training to enable STUDENTS to take 

up HORTICULTURE as @ profession or to supervise own garden, Jam-making 

and Fruit-bottling.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A,, Low. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a Sciool, Large Playing-tields 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennia, Cricket, Swimming, &e, 


} EXHILL-ON-SFA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Good 
Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 








education, Great attention to health, 

riding.— Principal, Miss FORD, 
INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH ‘8c HOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
di Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept. 18th ; 


riders, Sept, 17th,—-For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 











MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
ern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


SEAFORD, 


H ! © ® Fil Be eae’ 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Mis3 WALLIS. 
“ Watford 616.” 


Private Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele, : 

VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 16 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Lite rature, or Languages. New Domestle 
Scienve branch for girls over 18. sae age’ Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket 
Prep, for exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. , 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


lication to Miss ALIOK J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
torical Tripos) and of tl the Maria Grey Training ¢ ollege, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Summer Term began on Thursday, May 8th, and ends on Thursday, July 21y$, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACKAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


Prospectus on ai 
Newnham a College ( 


J ERSEY LADIES’ ~ COLLEGE, CHANN EL -ISLAN Dg... 
Thorough modern education at a moderate coat for girls up tothe ag» of 19, 
Bpalious « and ad web contanet schoo! buildings, with good playinggrounds, Healthy 
uation ; very suitable for dolicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistres). 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
w “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 ming 
from sea. —For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Whitshter. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

A FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Misi CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambrid igé, M.A,, Dublin. Thorough education on modern Ines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if re quired 
f Net Ball, Tenals, Bathing’ 


Beautiful situation overlooking ths bay, Good garden, 
tae DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED 1859. ar 
ondon, 


(Miss BRENDA oe E, M.A 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD, 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 

(Resident only.) 
House stands In 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MU yg te Method), 
LANGUAGES, and 
LECTURES BY WELLENOWN PROFESSORS. 
NOTICE OF RE MOV AL. 

TNHE VILLA STE. MONIQUE; 

an Educational Home for 12 elder girls, will open in Paris on October 
the Ist at 9 RUE D"ERLANGER, PARIS l6ée. Five minutes’ walk from the 
Bois de Boulogne.—For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B, és 1.-Ph.,, 
St. Monica’ 3, Burgh Heath, ‘Tadworth, Surrey. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry. No Nomination required.—Full partie ulars with copis ‘4 
ci examination papers on — to JAMES GLEVE, Royal Navy Hous, 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


AUTICAL COLLEG E, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Aga of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval — “Be, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per annum, Early 
applications ‘should be mad 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & WOoRE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, F.C. 3 


7, LAW RENC COLLEGE, R AMSGATE. 

K An EXAMINATION fa ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be helt 
on July 3rd and 4th,—-Apply for particulars or prospectus to the HPA) 
MASTER 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor froin 
\ Maldstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding-louwses 
(1011); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Ley 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 
Under the Management of » Committee of the Soclety of Frients 
Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Examiner to ths 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate ef the University of Cambridge In Schoo! Manage 
ment and Method), 
Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, MeJicine), two Intermediats 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Lxamiuatlos, 
—— Matricuiation Examination (1916-1913). 
‘oples of the Prospectus can be obtalned on application tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
Boot 1am School, York. 
ING’S SC HOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI- 
NATION willbe held on July 1st, 2nd and Srd for THREE ENTRANC!I 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40 and £30.—¥or particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


ELLY 
Army Council, 
tea, facing Dartmoor, 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in beautiful sit oor ay 340 feet abov3 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


PRIVATES TUITION, &c. 


BR RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by 
of Mr. P. H. f, EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 106 (including Ist pli ace), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Eatry) 8, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling lHiouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


Pupils 


J AL L GENTLEMAN, University Graduate or Clergyman, 

undertake the EDUCATION of BOY of t4 who is backward in his studies? 

Apply, stating terms and particulars, to “J, W.,"_ Box 916, ‘Lhe Spectator, L 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c 2. 

: oer IN PU BLIC”? (without MS.), Qnd Fd., 4s. net, 

h (post 4s, 64.) by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshal!—For 

book list. or TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS os 
in Elocution, Voice Production, Vecabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting, 
Address Mr, CHAS, SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, Loadon, 
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) and CONVINCING SPEAKER. Enable you to prepare speeches WITH- 
ovt WRITING them. Rev. i 
rffective.”—Particulars from **T. H.,” 

AXPERT TUITION in ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, LATIN, 

"4 FR ENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for cxams. or self-improvement 
given here or at Oxford Street by experienced College Tutor.—Write TUTOR, 
M.A.. 109 Abbey ille Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


(( OugmnIG — Ahatonts prepared for Matric. Lond. and all 
¥ 


“Q\PEAKING WITHOUT NOTES” will make you a FLUENT 
N 


“Your lessons are valuable and 


writes : 
laremont, Skipton Road, Ilkley, Yorks. 











higher Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G. A. BENDIXON, B.A, 
(Lond,), Miss V. H. WATLING, B.A. (Lond.). Special opportunities for French 
Conversation.—15a Baker Street, W. 1. Mayfair 3797. 


C\WITZERLAND.—Mountain Home (alt. 
h late Head-Master and Wife. Health first consideration, 
Sports.—Address, BOURNE, 





4,500 ft.) with 
Expert private 
ipition, Modern languages, Hotel Clarence, 
Jausanne, Switz rland, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable’ information 
Ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of {ces, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLBY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus ‘ablé 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, F 
Offices—158-102 OXFORD S8ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


(jHOIcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will ba given b 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4923. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Tirm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familics. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


QOoHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
hk TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Mesrrs. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of th: BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
tharge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fess should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, £.C, 4, 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


TIVMHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
J Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Sccretarialwork, Coursefromanydate, Excclicnt introductions given 


lV PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 

Buckingham Strect, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), T.N, Gerrard 6179. 

TYPEWRITING of all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Oki Family Letters, 
Genealogical Trees, Novels, &c, French (Brevet Elémentaire). 

MNNYPEWRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTION accurately and 

promptly executed by well educated staff, 
QUEEN VICTORIA TYPING 
52 Queen Victoria Street, 1.C, 


rP\UTORS. 


AND 


OFFICE, 
4. 


UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED and DUPLICATED, 
va™ accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work, 


MILNER, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


erat 


SURREY, 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 


VACANCLES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CLIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 





For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
> 4. 


G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.t 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
W 4s MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
j palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 
J. W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 
—, Frome, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, 2. 


ae INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 

ON-THAMES, 

and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 

5 QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 

Ad . 

PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 

thereon 

| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 

P cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 

Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on —— to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 

General Manager, Medical, &e.,Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St.. Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, 

PUZZLE CLUBS,—Keply to Miss MCDONNELL, Monavert, Cushen- 

dall, Co, Antrim, 

. tubstitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finest 

Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteways’ 

delicious, Prices: 26s. 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 16s. 3d, per doz, pints 

(hock); 1 doz, carr. paid.—H, WHITEWAY & CO., Ltd, (Desk M), The 


Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 

LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital ( aid up), £500,009, 

Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Plas», Strand, W.C, 2. 
Country, Scaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
ANTED, to know ADDRESS of two or more JIGSAW 
TN\O0 PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 
“Dartmoor” still cyder closely resembirs a still wine, old, mellow, dry, and 

Orchards, Whimple, Devon 





MAN COUNTRY GENTLEMEN who require a good, mild, 
BI. and cheap CIGAR procure “ La Santa Agosta” (Rothschild), 46s. 6d. 
= 100, from the sole agents (no shops), BALL, HAYTER & LAMB, Cigar 
mporters (Estd, 1872), 7-8 Great Winchester Strect, E.C, 2. 
Special prices on demand for all well-known Havana brands supplied DIRECT 
to consumers, 
OUR YEAST SUPPLY sent regularly by post weekly on 
receipt of 3s, 19d, for }1b, weekly for six weeks; 6s. 9d, for thirteen 
weeks. 307. sample, 6d, 
POSTAL YEAST CO., 674 KING EDWARD ST REET, HULL, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1, 

/ RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
AL. assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel 
returned Fon free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 185%, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishiinz to receive fu'l value should apply to the actual manufac‘urers, 

Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. Ifforwarded by post, valu 

Per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 109 years, 

RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 

on vulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2, 

Call or post, immediate cash or offers, Mention this journal,—Messrs, PAGET, 
219 Oxford Street, W. 1, Estd, 150 years, 


{OCKROACHES _ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guarantesd by E. Howarth, F.Z.3, 
£upplied by order to the Royal Household, Usedin War Hospitais, Tins 1s, 6d,, 
Ys. 6d., 5s,, post free. —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmooro Road, Sheffield, 


UNITED MEDICAL MISSIONS 
EXHIBITION 


= 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, 


JUNE 23—JULY 5. 


OPENING CEREMONY 


Daily at 3 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE. 


The Exhibition will be open daily 12—2 p.m. ; 3 p.m.—10 p.m. 
except on June 23rd, when it will open at 3 p.m. 

British Missionary Societies having medical work abroad 
and with headquarters in London, will be represented by 


EXHIBITS, LECTURES, SCENES, TABLEAUX, &c., 


illustrating Native Life and Medical Mission work in 


INDIA, CHINA, AFRICA, JAPAN, KOREA, 
SYRIA, PALESTINE, and POLYNESIA, 
&c., &c. 

The Handbook of the Exhibition (price 6d.) will be issued 
shortly, and may be obtained from the Bookstall at St. Martin’s 
Church, or from the Headquarters of all the principal Missionary 
Societies. 


The Problems of DEMOBILISATION 


are being effectively solved by 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Including. Employment Bureaux for Ex-Service men, Hostels for 
the Linrmless, Farm Training, Labour Hostels, Emigration, &c. 


The Problems of RECONSTRUCTION 
are as fully by 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 


Spiritual and Social; including Training Crle-es for 
Evangelists and Mission Sisters, Parochial Lay- \gents, 

Missica Vans, Rescue Work, Social! Centres, Ideat Cinbs, &e. 
PRACTICAL SUPPORT IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Cheques, crossed “ Barclays ajc Church Army,” payatl: to Prebendury CARLILE 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bruanston Strect, Marble Arch 

Lonfon, W. 1, 


‘INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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Sir F. H. Cowen, Mus. Doc., 


writes :—“ I have tried ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes 
and find them excellent—mild, and at the same time with a 
most pleasant flavour. Fora Virginia cigarette I could 
desire nothing better," 
Sir A. M. S. Methuen, Bart., writes ;—“ Excellent.” 
Miss Victoria Cross writes:— ‘I find your ‘De 
Reszke’ American Cigarettes exquisite. The blend 
seems to be absolutely perfect and most delightful in 
every way.” 

UDGE a man by the company he keeps—a cigarette, 
by those who smoke it, By this test De Reszkes” 
are easily best. Try a box—their quality will win 

your admiration. 


‘De Reszke’ 


pastor’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overseas, 


. ~ also Tobacconists and Stores. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga, 


Wis. SPRIGGS & Co.,vta.. 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd.,W.1 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 
Qoun W HELDON 4 GO, have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d, each, post free. 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 





R00K BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of 
P Publishers’ Remainders, Books as first published, but at Greatly Reduced 
It includes Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction, 


Remainder Bookseller, 55 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 





Prices, 
—H, J, GLAISHER, 











Cocoa 


and 
Chocolate 


The recognised standard of British 
manufacture. 


MADE AT BOURNVILLE. 


Cadbury, Bournville. 
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A CENTURY OF FAME 





is a record of which Bensons of Bristol are justly proud, 
and each year adds to their reputation for imporiing 
only the very finest of Real Havana Cigars. 


Continuity of management, expert supervision, and a 
determination to be satisfied with nothing but the best, 
are the reasons why “ Bensons of Bristol” is a name 
synonymous with the choicest smokes. 

A Special Selection of Real Allones are offered at 
118s. per 100, size 5 inches, boxed in 25's and 
100’s. These choice Havana Cigars are enquired 
for by Connoisseurs who like a delicate but full 
flavoured smoke, 

Bensons of Bristol have supplies of various degrees 
of Fine Havana Cigars to suit every smoker's palate, 
Enquiries stating some idea of price, strength, and size 
required will be dealt with promptly. 








| BENSONS’ Every Cigar sent out is thoroughly matured : 
H GUARANTEE, and ready for immediate enjoyment. } 


REAL HAVANAS 


IMPORTED BY 


BENSONS ¢ BRISTOL 


Established RICHARD BENSON LZ” 








1818 CIGAR SHIPPERS | 
s » 59, Broad Street, Bristol. 
ete] 





ROBUST HEALTH 


make heavy 


HE conditions of modern life ef 
demands on the strength; the strain is 
felt in sleeplessness, mental fatigue, bodily 

exhaustion with nervousness and dyspepsia 


robust health the 
strengthened to 


upon it. 


‘To maintain 
system must be 
meet the tax put 

‘BYNOGEN’ is a concentrated food 
which nourishes brain, nerves and ti 
It is rich in assimilable phosphorus, pure 
milk protein, and a specially 
extract—in a soluble form—obtained 
from selected whole wheat and malt. 


ynogen 


Brings Health 


Sold by all Chemists at Is. gd., 35., 5s., and 9% 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C, 3 

Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715, 
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PELMANISM as an Intellectual and Social Factor. 


Tis occasionally urged that in the pages of “ Mind and | 


Memory” the business element is predominant, and that | 


other aspects of Mind Training receive less consideration 
than they are entitled to. 

The reason for this is fairly obvious. Business or professional 
progress is, in this workaday world, a subject which the average 
man or woman has very much at heart. Consequently, the 
financial value of Pelmanism is the point of primary attraction 
for probably 60 per cent. of those who enrol; but this 


| 


circumstance does not in any degree dispossess Pelmanism of | 


its supreme importance as an educational and intellectual factor, 
Instead of a page of an explanatory booklet, a fairly lengthy 
yolume would be required to do justice to this theme—the higher 
values of Pelmanism. 

Far-seeing readers will be quick to appreciate this, and will 
recognise that a system which has proved of such signal value 
to the business and the professional brain-worker must perforce 
be of at least equal value to those whose occupation is mainly 
intellectual or If assurance were needed upon this 
point, it is abundantly supplied by the large number of com- 
plimentary letters received from those who have enrolled for 
the Course from other than pecuniary motives: the amateur 
and leisured classes being well represented on the Registers 
of the Institute. 

In many cases, those whose motive originally was material 
advancement of some kind have been quick to discover the 
deeper meanings and higher values of Pelmanism—a value far 
above meney. It would be proper to say that there are many 
thousands of both sexes to whom the Pelman System has been 
the means of intensifying their interest and pleasure in existence 
as probably no other agency could have done. 


social, 


The Charms of Literature. 

The charms of literature, and in particular the beauties of 
poetry and descriptive writing, are appreciated by those who 
adopt Pelmanism as they never appreciated them before. Every 
phase of existence is sensibly expanded. Life receives a new 
and deeper meaning. 

“T must have gone about the world with closed eyes before,” 
was the remark of a well-travelled man after he had completed 
only half the Course. His ejaculation is significant. He is 
typical of many who, unwittingly, are living with “ closed eyes.” 
Indeed, if the Pelman System stopped short at its third book 
instead of continuing to a twelfth, it would still be a remarkable 
and valuable system. 

In developing latent (and often unsuspected) powers of the 
mind, Pelmanism has not infrequently been the means of changing 
the whole current of a life. Many letters might be quoted in 
of this. 

Again, there are numbers who avow their indebtedness to the 
Pelman Course in another direction—it has led them to examine 
themselves anew, to recognise their points of weakness or strength, 
Indeed, 


evidence 


and to introduce aim and purpose into their lives. 
‘~ 


it is surprising how many men and women, including some of 
high intellectual capacity and achievement, are “ drifting” 
through life with no definite object. This reveals a defect in 
our educational system and goes far to justify the enthusiasm 
of those who urge that the Pelman System 
should be an integral part of our Self- 
recognition must precede self-realisation, and no greater tribute 
to Pelmanism could be desired than the frequency of the remark, 
“IT know myself now: I have never really done so before.” 
Self-expression brings us to another facet of Pelmanism, and 


and they are many— 


national education. 


\ very interesting one. Even a University education may fail 
to equip a man or woman to maintain himself or herself creditably 
in the social sense. How often the clever scholar is a social 
lailure—a nonentity even in the circle of his intimates! His 
academic “honours” have done nothing to endow him with 


charm His consciousness 
ol a rich store of knowledge does not compensate him for the 
discovery that he is deficient in the important art of self- 
expression, 

Tact, 


personal or conversational power. 


discerning judgment, adaptability, conversational 


ability are not “gifts”: they are qualities which 


developed by training. This is emphatically proven by 
the large number of letters received from Pelman students 
who have received almost unhoped-for assistance in this 
direction. 


As a system, Pelmanism is distinguished by its inexhaustible 
adaptability. It is this which makes it of value to the University 
graduate equally with the salesman, to the woman of leisure 
and to the busy financier, to the Army Officer and to the com- 
clerk. The Pelmanist is in no danger of becoming 
S8tereotyped in thought, speech or action: on the contrary, 
individuality becomes more pronounced. Greater diversity of 
“ character” would be apparent amongst fifty Pelmanists than 
amongst any fifty people who had not studied the Course. 


mercial 


The system is, in fact, not a mental straitjacket but an in- 


| strument: instead of attempting to impose universal ideals 





| Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 


upon its students, it shows them how to give practical effect 
to their own ideals and aims. It completes man or woman in 
the mental sense, just as bodily training completes them in the 
physical sense, 


Regaining Lost Mental Activities. 

There are many who adopt it as a means of regaining lost 
mental activities. Elderly men and women whose lives have 
been so fully occupied with. business, social, or household matters 
that the intellectual side has been partly or wholly submerged : 


| successful men in the commercial world whose enterprises have 


heretofore left them too little leisure to devote to self-culture : 
Army officers who find that the routine of a military life invites 
intellectual stagnation—these find that the Pelman Course 
offers them a stairway up to the higher things of life. 

Here are two letters which emphasize this. The first is from 
an Army student, who says: 

“The Course has prevented me becoming slack and stag- 
nating during my Army life—this is a most virulent danger, 
I may add. It inculcates a clear, thorough, courageous 
method of playing the game of Life—admirably suited to the 
English temperament, and should prove moral salvation 
to many a business man. ‘Success, too, would follow— 
but I consider this as secondary.” 

The other letter is from a lady of independent means who 
felt that, at the age of fifty, her mind was becoming less active: 

“Though leading a busy life my income is inherited, not 
earned, My object in studying Pelman methods was not, there- 
fore, in any way a professional one, but simply to improve 
my memory and mental capacity which, at the age of fifty, 
were, I felt, becoming dull and rusty. 

I have found the Course not only most interesting in itself, 
but calculated to give a mental stimulus and keenness and 
alertness to one’s mind, which is just what most people feel 
the need of at my age.” 

It would easily be possible to quote several hundred letters 
exhibiting different phases of the intellectual value of Pelmanism 
to men and women of all ages (up to 70) and all stations. 

In short, it is not merely the fleeting interest of a day that 
is served by the adoption of Pelmanism, but the interest of a 
lifetime. One may utilize the Course as a means of achieving 
some immediate purpose—financial, social, educational, or 
intellectual—but the advantages of the training will not end 
there. The investment of time will bear rich fruit throughout 
life, and, in addition to serving a present purpose, will enable 
many a yet unformed ideal to be brought within the gates of 
Realization. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are given in ** Mind and 
Memory,” which also contains a complete descriptive Synopsis 
of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, together with 
a full reprint of TrutH’s famous Report on the work of the 
Pelman Institute, and particulars showing how you can Secure 
the complete Course on special terms, may be obtained gratis and 
post free by any reader of the Spectator who applies to The 
Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 


Overseas 


Write for this to-day. 


Addresses : 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; 


can bel15 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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ISSUE OF 


4°, FUNDING LOAN, 


Redeemable within 71 years by means of a Sinking Fund. 








Interest payable half-yearly on the 1st MAY. and 1st NOVEMBER. 





A 
ON ALLOTMENTS APPLIED FOR 
On or before the 21st June = 


99 


30t - 
ee 7th July 5, 12th 


a9 


First Dividend as follows will be paid on the lst NOVEMBER, i919:— 

Allotteoate* 
£1 9 b 
From the 23rd June to the 28th Juno £1 7 7% 
Tt) Sth July yu ¢ 








PRICE OF ISSUE 


Payable as follows: 
1. For FULLY-PAID ALLOTMENTS : 
On Application in ee 4s 


2. For INSTALMENT ALLOTMENTS : 
) 


- - 


£80 per cent. 


n Application rs a et wa ae .. £5 per cent. 
On Tuesday, the 29th July, 1919 ‘ie Pe — a 
On Thursday, the 2lst August, 1919 .. £10 ‘a 
On Thursday, the 18th September, 1919 £10 in 
On Thursday, the 16th October, 1919 ais £10 a 
On Thursday, the 13th November, 1919 .. £10 be 
On Thursday, the 11th December, 1919 £15 - 
On Thursday, the 8th January, 1920 .. £10 aed 





£80 per cent. 
The Stock is an investment authorised by “ The Trustee Act, 1893,” 
and Trustees may invest therein notwithstanding that the price may at the 
time of investment exceed the redemption value of £100 per Cent. 


THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
AND THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF IRELAND 
are authorised to receive applications for the above Loan, which will take 
the form of Stock or Bonds to Bearer at the option of Subscribers; Stock 
may be inscribed as “ transferable in the Stock Transfer Books,’’ or may be 
registered as “* transferable by Deed.” : 

Applications must be for sums which are multiples of £50, and may be 
for either (1) “ Fully-paid Allotments,’’ or (2) ‘‘ Instalment Allotments.” 
They will be received at the Bank of England Loans Ofiice, 5 and 6, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3, and at the Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and 
may be forwarded either direct, or through the medium of any Banker or 
Stockbroker in the United Kingdom, | = 

British Government Treasury Bills issued prior to the Ist June, 1919, 
will be accepted under discount at 34 per cent. per annum as from the 2lst 
June, 1919, in lieu of cash in payment for “ Fully-paid Allotments,” pro- 
vided that the entire preceeds of the Bills are so applied. ‘ Fully-paid 
Allotments ’’ made in respect of such Applications will receive on the Ist 
November, 1919, the dividend payable on that date in respect of ‘ Fully- 
paid Allotments”’ applied for on or before the 2lst June, 1919. 

Stock and Bonds of the undermentioned Issues will be accepted at par 
aa the equivalent of cash in payment, in whole or in part, for ‘‘ Fully-paid 


Allotments ”’ of this Issue :— 
4 10s. per cent. War Loan, 1925-, £6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 
er cent. National War Bonds, 


1945. £4 p 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1919, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Series. 
1920, 1821 and 1922. 
£5 per cent. National War Bonds, 1st, 2nd and 3rd Series. 

Where the Stock or Bonds surrendered do not represent the exact sum 
required to pay for an Allotment (which must be a multiple of £50), the 
requisite balance must be provided in cash. Interest accrued to the 21st 
June, 1919, will be paid on holdings surrendered, and the Allotments issued 
in lieu of such holdings will receive on the lst November, 1919, the dividend 
payable on that date in respect of “‘ Fully-paid Allotments ’”’ applied for on 
or before the 2lst June, 1919. In the case of the £6 per cent, Exchequer 
Bonds, 1920, an additional payment will be made representing interest at 
1 per cent. from the 2lst June, 1919, to the 16th February, 1920, upon the 
holdings surrendered. 

NOTE.—Applications paid for, in whole or in part, by the surrender of 
Stock inscribed or Bonds registered in the Books of the Bank of 
Ireland must be forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, and 
Bonds issued by the General Post Office, will not be accepted at 
the Bank of England. They will be accepted at the Post Office 
under the arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectus issued 
by H.M. Postmaster-General. 

The Principal and Interest of the Loan will be a charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom, . 

His Majesty’s Government undertake to set aside at the close of each 
half-year a sum equal to 2} per cent, on the nominal amount of the Loan 
originally created. After deducting therefrom the amount required for 
payment of Interest on the Loan for the half-year, the balance of the sum 
so set aside will be carried to a Sinking Fund which will be applied during 
the succeeding half-year to the purchase of the Loan for cancellation if 
the price is at or under par; when the price is above par it will be either 
@0 applied or otherwise invested under the control of His Majesty’s Treasury. 


A commission of one-eighth per cent. will 


be allowed to Bankers, Stockbrokers and Financial 
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? on each complete in al 
% = « £023 ments of £1,099 ana in ty ' 
-=- £016 me Erin 
1% - - £009 99 on : 
6 % =a = nil, ° 
£80 PER CENT. 
Any outstanding balance of the Loan not previously redeem lt 
at par on the Ist May, 1990, but His Majesty's Scena ie | 
themselves the right, on giving three calendar months’ notice ; 
London Gazette,”” to redeem at par at any time on or after the ln. ‘® 
1960, any outstanding balance of the Loan not previously pureh hay 
cancelled by the operation of the Sinking Fund a 
Stock and Bonds of this issue will be accepted by the Commission 
Inland Revenue as the equivalent of cash on the basis of £8) my 
each £100 Stock or Bonds surrendered, with due adjustment on 3 
of interest, in satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death Duc Mm 1. EF 
vided that the Stock or Bonds surrendered have formed part of the t., iit 
passing on death of the deceased continuously up to the date of dey. 
the date of the original subscription or for a period of not less | “ 2F 
months immediately preceding the date of death. Stock and Bo. 
surrendered and outstanding will be held for account of } ss 
Government until redeemed by the operation of the Sinking m 
the final redeription of the Lean; any portion of the Sinking F < 
in any half-year to the purchase for cancellation of Stock or Bond: hd 
will bear to the total of the Sinking Fund available a ratio n ‘i 
that which the Stock and Bonds so held at the commencement ¢ nal 
year bore to the tota) of the Loan then outstanding. . 
_ Stock or Bonds of this issue and the interest payable from time 
in respect thereof will be exempt from all British Taxaty 
future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by ti L The 
that they are in the beneficial ownership of persons etheand 1 


a wh 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great iri 
and Ireland. pag 

Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect 
Bonds of this Issue will be exempt from British Income 
future, so Jong as it is shown in the manner directe 
the Stock or Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of p¢ 3 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelan 
regard to the question of domicile. Where bonds are in the 
ownership of a persen entitled to exemption under these provisions 1 
relative Coupons will be paid without deduction for Income Tax or oth@ublin 
taxes if accompanied by a declaration of ownership in such form asmy IBanker 
required by the Treasury. Britis 

The Books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England andat thyi]] be 





not ordsaridy deno 
Appl 


thor 










Bank of Ireland. ; Jur 

Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer (in denominations lial 
£100, £200, £500, £1,000 snd £5,000) with coupons att aa 
Interest payable half-yearly, and Bonds will be convertible tao 
withcut payment of any fee. Stock will be transferable in any sums hig “Al) 


are multiples of a penny. 

Dividend warrants will be forwarded by post. In the case of inst 
and registered holdings of ‘‘ Ful!y-paid Allotments,’’ the wa 
first dividend, payable 1st November, 1919, will be forwarded 


f ino 





the original Allottees or their Nominees. 
**Fully-paid Allotments ’’ will be issued in one or other of the flow 1945. 
forms as applicants may direct :— #2 per | 
1. “ Certificate of Inscription"’ of Stock transferable in th S! 192d, 


Transfer Books; 
2. ‘‘ Register Certificate ’’ 
3. ‘‘ Bond Certificate(s) ’’ exchangeable 
to Bearer. 

Allotments made in respect of applications paid for, in whole or 
by the surrender of Stock or Registered Bonds will in al! cases be 
or registered in the names of the holders in whose names the 
holdings stood. Allotments made in respect of applications p 
in whole or in part, by the surrender of Bearer Bonds will in al mses @ additi 


of Stock transferable by Deed; | 
in due course for } 














made in Bearer form. ve lst 

Allotment Letters with Coupon attached for the dividend, i dirrende: 
Ist November, 1919, will be issued in respect of ‘‘ Instalment A & NOT 
and, when paid in full, may be inscribed or registered on or alle § 
September, 1919, or may be exchanged for Bonds to Bearer a3 #0” I 
these can be prepared. ; . 

The Instalments payable in respect of ‘“‘Instalment, Allotmens ™ E 
be paid in full on or after the 29th July, 1919, under discow the re t! 
of 34 per cent. per annum. Where payment in ful! is made between t u 
instalment dates, discount will be calculated as from the instalment di b 


next succeeding the date of such full payment. In case of defau! 
payment of any. instalment by its proper date 
instalments previously paid will be liable to fori 
made without additional charge at Offices of the un 
the United Kingdem. 


in tr). p 
he d t a he Pri 
the depos t and ®tod Fu 
e. Payments M2¥ 477, Ma 
ermentioned Binkwy. a 


va reptions | 






Houses on allotments mad 


Allotments paid for, in whole or in part, by the surrender of Stock or Bonds. 


Application Forms for (1) 
(2) 
of the principal Stockbrokers. : 

Application Forms for “ Fully-paid Allotments’ 
Forms may be obtained— 


’ 


1 (a) For the surrender of holdings registered or inscribed in the Books of the Bank of England 


(b) For the surrender of Bonds to Bearer 


2 For the surrender of holdings registered or inscribed in the Books of the Bank of Ireland } 


“Fully-paid Allotments,” 
* Instalment Allotments,” 


to be paid for wholly in cash and/or by the discounting of Treasury Bills may be obtained at the Bank of England and a‘ 


Applicants for these Forms must state the description of holding which it is desired to surrender. 


The List of Applications will be closed on Saturday, the 12th July, 1919. 


Bank or EnGianp, 12th June, 1919. 


Bank of England. 
Bank of Ireland. 
Bank of Liverpool & Martin's, Ltd. Coutts & Co. 
Bank of Scotland. Cox & Co, 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. Dingley & Co. 
Beckett & Co. i 
Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. 
British Linen Bank 
Child & Co, 

Clydesdale Rank, Ltd. 


Drummonds 


Fox, Fowler an 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Dingley sennae & Co. 
Equitable Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 


the Bank oIref'"* °F 
; i i 7 > tored ] bos: t 
to be paid for, in whole or in part, by the surrender of Stock or Registered Bo 
at the Bank of Eng 
London, E.\ 
at the Bank of rea 
Dublin 
Gs. 
i . ashire 4 
Cocks, Biddulph & Co. Grindlay & Co. shies 


; j 
Banking Co : Ltd. “C0 rape Cou: 
Guernsey Commercial Banking *% “Gin Joins 
Guinness, Mahon & Co, tigor, Si 
Gunner & Co. “ i er 

. . Lin u ré 
Halifax Commercial Banking “: hester 4 


Guernsey 





Hibernian Bank, Ltd ntile B 
Hoares. Ber &L 
Co. Holt & Co, Lid Maal Ban 


Isle of Man Banking Co., 
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**instaiment 
Aliotmeais,”’ 


T ISSUE OF 
” 4°), VICTORY BOND 
slate at par by a ee ae ts te tag | ag means of Annual Drawings 
Interest payable ha!f-yearly on the 1st MARCH and 1st SEPTEMBER. 
~— First Dividends as follows will be paid on the 1st peecadi i920; — 
ON ALLOTMENTS APPLIED FOR enema “ 


Gn or before the 21st June - 

From the 23rd June to the 

30th June 99 
7th July 99 


99 
a? 


28th June £2 
Sth July £2 
12th July £2 


a | 
£1 
£1 
£1 


143% 
"1 % 


= 
LS) 
~-- 
° 
i | 
etaan 





PRICE OF ISSUE 


£85 PER CENT. 





Payable as follows: 
1. fer FOLLY PAID ALLOTMENTS 
On 


Application .. ee oe -. £85 per cent, 





2. For INSTALMENT ALLOTMENTS 








ya Application £ 5 per cent. 
On fopiie the 8th Aus gust, 1919 sp a £10 - 
On Thursday, the 4th September, 1919 pa -- £10 sia 
On ‘Thursday, the 2nd October, 1919 a $15 z 
On Thursday, the 30th October, 1919 res -. £10 ne 
On Monday, the 24th N yvember, 1919 £10 6 
On Thursday, the llth December, 1919 £10 e 
On Thursday, the 8th January, i920 «+ oan i 
£85 per cent. 
he Bone ¢- ire an investment authorised by ‘‘ The Trustee Act, 1893,” 
re witheand _ es may invest therein notw thstand ing that the price may at the 
rat Brit qgt rt exceed the redemption value of £100 per cent. 


reat Britgitte of inve atm aoe 
) np COMPANY or tHe BANK OF ENGLAND and 
HE COVER wy COMPANY or tak BANK OF IRELAND are 
to receive applications for the above Bonds which will be issued 
ions of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000 
3 may be for either “ Fully-paid Allotments’ or “‘ Instalment 
cll t They will be received at the Bank of England Loans Office, 
visions, tb and 6, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and at the “Bank of Ireland, 
fax or oth@ublin, and may be forwarded either direct or through the medium of any 
n as may Sake or Stockbroker in the United Kingdom. 
British Government Treasury Bills issued prior to the Ist June, 1919, 
| and at the: i be accepted under discount at 3} per cent. per annum as from the 
Ist June, 1919, in lieu of cash in payment for ‘ ‘ Fully-paid Allotments,’ 4 


Stock 
ii GOVERNOR axp 













ions ol £56 ided that the entire proceeds of the Bills are so applied. ‘ Fully-paid 
hed hr thjlotments” made in respect of such applications will receive on the 
int Stag. March, 1920, the dividend payable on that date in respect of “ Fully- 
/ Sums whig,, i Allotments” applied for on or before the 2lst June, 1919, 


e Stock and Bonds of the undermentioned Issues will be accepted at par 
a nerd, he equivalent of cash in _Payment, in whole or in part, for ** Fully-paid 
rants Of WAllotments’’ of this Issue:- 
Lancs’) £4 10s, per cent, War Loan, 1925- | £6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1$20. 
f 1945, £4 per cent. National War Bonds, 
£5 per cent, Excheguer Bonds, 1919, Ist, 2nd and 3rd Series. 
1929, 1921 and 1$22. ; 
£5 per cent. National War Bonds, ist, 2nd and 3rd Series. 
j Where the Stock or Bonds surrendered do not represent the exact sum 
for Bndbeauired to pay for an Allotment (which must be a multiple of £60), the 
Nequisite balance must be provided in } Interest accrued to 2lst June, 





cash. 
e or it D 119, will be paid on holdi ngs surrendered, and the Bonds issued in lieu 
be inert such holdings will receive on the Ist March, 1920, the dividend payable 
 surrendarin that date in respect of “* Fully-paid Allotments ”’ applied for on or before 
ns pad fe 2ist June, 1919. In the case of the £6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920, 
1 all cases m2 additional payment will be made representing interest at 1 per cent. from 
ye 2ist June, 1919, to the 16th February, 1920, upon the holdings 
d@irrendered, 
ett NOTE.—Applications paid for, in whole or in part, by the surrender of 
Stock inscribed or Bonds registered in the Books of the Bank of 
Ireland must be forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 
Stock registered in the Books of the General Post Office, and 









ments” 4 Bonds issued by the General Post Office, will not be accepted at 
ee the Bank of England. They will be accepted at the Post Office 


under the arrangements set forth in the separate Prospectus issued 
by H.M. Postmaster-General, 


atalment { 


originally created. After deducting therefrom the amount required for pay- 
ment of interest on the Bonds for the half-year, the balance of the sum 
sd set aside will be carried to a Sinking Fund which will be applied by 
means of annual drawings to the redemption of the Bonds at par (including 
Bonds which have been surrendered to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
for death duties as hereinafter provided), the Bonds to be redeemed in each 
year being determined by lot and paid off on the Ist Septem ber in such 
year in accordance with regulations made by the Treasury. ‘lhe numbers ‘of 
the Bonds drawn for redemption on each occasion will be advertised in the 

‘London Gazette’”’ not less than two months prior to the date of redemp- 
tion. Interest on Bonds drawn for repayment will cease from the date on 

which the Bonds become repayable. ‘The first ica will be that for the 
Bends to be redeemed on the Ist September, 19 

Bonds of this Issue will be accepted at fais A value by the Commis 
sioners of Inland Revenue as the equivalent of cash, with due adjustment 
on account of interest, in satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death 
Duties, proyided that the Bonds surrendered have formed part of the 
Estate passing on death of the deceased continuously up to the date vi 


death from the date of the original subscription or for a period of not less 


than six months immediately preceding the date of death. Bonds sur- 
rencered under these provisions will be held for account of His Majesty's 
Government until drawn for redemption as provided in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Bonds of this Issue and the interest payable from time to time in respect 





thereof will be exempt from all British taxation, present or future, so long 
as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they are In 
the beneficiai ownership of persons who are neither domiciled nor ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect of Bonds of 
this Issue will be exempt from British Income Tax, present or future, so 
long as it is shown in the manner directed by the ‘Treas sury that the Bonds 
are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily resident in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, without regard to the ques 
tion of domicile. Where Bonds are in the beneficial owne rship of a person 
entitled to exemption under these provisions, the relative Coupons will be 

paid without deduction for Income Tax or other taxes if accompanied by a 
devincation of ownership in such form as may be required by the Treasury. 

Bonds of this Issue may be registered in the Books of the Bank of 
England. For this purpose the Bonds must be lodged at the Bank to be 
endorsed with particulars of registration, after which they will be re- 
dglivered to the registered holders. Regist ered Bonds will be ‘* Transfer- 
able by Deed” and may be re-converted into Bonds to Bearer by means 
of transfer. 


Dividends will in all cases be paid by means of Coupons attached to the 
Bonds, whether registered or to bearer. 
Bonds with Coupons attached for the dividend due 1st March, 1920, and 


subsequent dividends will be issued in respect of ‘* Fully-paid Allotments 

onds issued in respect of applications paid for, in whole or in part, by 
the surrender of Stock or Registered Bonds will in all cases be registered 
in the names of the holders in whose names the surrendered holdings stood. 
Allotments made in respect of applications paid for, in whole or in part, 
by the surrender of Bearer Bonds will in all cases be made in Bearer 
orm. 

Allotment Letters with Coupon attached for the dividend due 1st March, 


1920, will be issued in respect of ‘“‘Instalment Allotments’’ and, when 
paid in full, may be exchanged on end after the Ist March, 1920, for Bonds 
with Coupons attached for subsequent dividends. 


The instalments payable in respect of ‘“‘ Instalment Alloiments”’ may be 
paid in full on or after the 8th August, 1919, under discount at the rate of 
3} per cent, per annum. Where payment in full is made between two 
instalment dates, discount will be ed as from the instalment date 
next succeeding ‘the date of such full payment. In case of default in the 


fault im 
< us Dare Bue ipal and Interest of the Bonds will be a charge on the Consoli- payment of any instalment by its proper date, the deposit and any instal. 
ments ry - Sintest's the United Kingdom, ments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. Payments may be made 
oe poke 13 Majes Government undertake to set aside at the close of each half- without additional charge at Offices of the under mentioned Banks in the 
ara sum equal to 2} per cent, on the nominal amount of the Bonds United Kingdom. 
ade , ra@pitions bearing their Stamp, and paid for wholly in cash and/or by the discounting of Treasury Bills No commission will be allowed on 





Sank ‘h . x Money Order Ofice in the United Kingdom; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; and of any 
1 Bool id post to all inscribed and registered holdera (in the case of a joint account to the first holder) of Issues receivable in lieu of Cash. Further 
Eng 
i 
]re.ads 
gs. 
sah Ey York rkshire Bank, Ltd. National Bank of Scotland, Lid. Shil son Coode & Co, 
. oy Tgp County West National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Lid. Stilwell & Sona. 
ng \% mn Joint Cit estmi nster & Parr's Bank, itd. North of Scotland & Town & County Bank, Ltd. Tubb & Co. 
Rigor, Sir C — d Midland Bank, Lid Northamptonshire Union Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, i di 
E ester & (\ t. Northern Banking Co., Ltd. Union ark anchester, Ta 
ig C 1 sunty Bank, Ltd, Palatine Bank, Ltd, Union 


sat 
ntl aan Liverpoo! District Banking Co., Ltd. 
atu ank of Scotland, Ltd 


Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Royal Bank of Ireland, 


0 Bag Li Ltd, 
, West York 3 hiro 
Williams Deacon's "ee hid. 


Yorkshire Penny Ban 


aid, 


ré& Leinster Bank, Ltd. — 3 
~ 1 utd. Royal Bank of Scotland. 
ra’ Mal Bank, Led, Sheffield Banking Co,, Ltd. 
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“The Sister of LiteratureTobaccd, 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times” 


“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough; # 

The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, § 
+4 Then pouse,and puff and speakand puff 


Bagein® COWPER 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 









White Label. Mild and my 
1 
9>" 10;" 
Per oz. Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P.? 


92 
Branch of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. ¢ 4 Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








ASY starting; reserve power; speed ; 
4 fuel economy ; and a perfect Jubri- 
cating system have justified the title of 


“TRUSTY TRIUMPH” 
Over 2,000 dealers in Great Britain. 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., LTD. 


London : 218 Great Portland St., W. 1. 
Also at Leads, Manchester, Glasgow. 








Watérman’'s 
Ideal | 


aa Le) 
FountamPen — 








—enables you to write anywhere— | 


just when you are in the mood for it. 
Don’t waste the golden hours indoors 
| writing with borrowed pens that do not 
| suit your hand. There is 
a just-right, ever-ready 
Waterman’s Ideal — the 
world’s best pen. Buy one 
before you go away. 


| A holiday @ 
necessity. § 










Three types: ‘* Self-filling” and ‘“‘ Safety,” 
15s. and upwards; ‘‘ Regular,” 10s. 6d. and 
upwards, See also No. 74 (** Regular’’) at 


'7s. 6d. with the Security Cap. Of Stationers | 
and Jewellers. 
L, G. SLOAN, Ltd., 


Che Pen Corner | 


Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2 


And 39 Shaftes | 
bury Avenue, } 
Loidon, W. 1. | 

































r 20 


Also in Boxes 
of 50 and 100 


4 


“4 
aoe 








ae ee 
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“5 Vie ‘ealy Ong : 
M) Map fa he: comm heted 
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THIS PART: 
“BRITISH: ASL ES {Physical Poatores} SS ea : as 


ARGENTINE AND CHILE 4Rallways,-cte.) a 





THE WORLD (Germany's ” Penustyl Penetration”) 
IMPERIAD GERMANY in 1614: 
WESTERN: FRONT {Battle “Lines 1914-1918). 






















See 


























_ sa~o~>"_0w””™—_]S 23:7 OOO eee eee 


SRST AE IFFT a = « 








dhis is the Cover of Puri 1 greatly reduced, 


The ONLY up-to-date Atlas in existence, 


Beautiful double - page Maps, measu: 


ing 


123" X< 17}' superbly printed in colours. 


On Sale Everywhere TO-DAY 


10%: 
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e Great New 
ictory Loan Explained 


F UNDING LOAN 
1960-1990. 


Issued at £80 per cent., to 
be repaid at par in 1960-90. 
Interest 4 per cent., making 
the total yield 5 per cent. 
Repayment at par will give 
the holder a Bonus of 25 per 
cent. in addition to the whole 
of the Capital originally 
invested. 


Stock or Bearer Bonds may 
now be purchased through 
any Bank, or at any Money 
Order Post Office. 


Thisisthe best ofallsecurities 
for permanent investment. 
The fact that it cannot be 
redeemed before 1960 is an 
advantage not to be over- 
looked by the investor who 
desires to place his financial 
position on a secure and 
stable foundation, and to 
make provision not only for 
himself but for his heirs. 
To buy the Funding Loan is 
to create an Estate. 








On every £1,000 invested 
in the Funding’ Loan 
the State will pay interest 
amounting to £50 per year 
until the Capital is repaid. 
The holder will then get 
£1,250 for the £1,000 origin- 
ally invested. 

The rate of interest on other 
securities may fall in years to 
come. But the 5 per cent. yield 
on Funding Loan is an asset upon 
which the investor can safely 
count as long as he retains his 
holding. 

His dividends are guaranteed by 
the State for at least 40 years; 
and when his money is _ repaid 
the capital sum returned to him 
will be larger by 25 per cent. than 
the amount which he invests now. 


Put 





finest 
that 


ERE 


is the 

opportunity 
has ever been offered to 
the investing public; a 
British Government 
Loan which, in addition 


to the high rate of 
interest guaranteed by 
the State, gives to every 
holder the certainty of 
sooner or later receiving 
a very substantial sum of 
money over and above 
the repayment of the 
whole of the _ capital 
invested. 











In Victory Loan you 
have a choice of two 
kinds of security, 
offered you on terms 
without parallel in the 
whole history of British 
Finance. 


all 


VICTORY 
BONDS. 


Issued at {85percent. Repayable 
at par (£100 per cent.) Hy>’nnual 
drawings, determined by lot, 
which will begin in September of 
next year. 

Interest 4 per cent., making the 
total yield £4 14s. 1d. per cent., 
exclusive of the money received 
by every holder when his Bonds 
are drawn. 

Victory Bonds of the par value 
of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1,000 
and £5,000 may now be purchased 
at any Bank, 

Victory Bonds of the par value 
of £5, £25, and £50 are on sale 
at all Money Order Post Offices. 
Victory Bonds are as safe as 
Victory Loan. They are offered 
at a slightly higher price because 
they carry the very attractive 
right to repayment by annual 
drawings with a Cash Bonus. 
The first draw will take place in 
September of next year. 

The following Table shows 
exactly what each denomination 
of Victory Bonds costs, what the 
holder will receive in interest 
each year, and what he will get 
when his Bond is drawn :— 








Actual Dividends Bonus Total sum 
Cost of paidfor received repaid 
Victory eachfull when when 
Bonds at year. Bond is HKond is 
85 drawn, drawn. 
per cent. 
£adéd £0464 €a2& F£ aot 
450° 040 O18 © 5 0 © 
21 § 0 1 00 315 © 4 00 
4210 © 200 710 0 5000 
8§ 0 0 4 00 1§ 0 0 100 0 O 
170 0 9 8 OO 30 0 0 200 0 oO 
425 © 0 20 00 7§ © O 500 © Oo 
850 0 O 40 00150 0 0 1000 0 0 
4250 0 0 20 00750 0 © §000 0 Oo 


If, for example, you buy a Bond 
for £850, you may get back the 
whole of the money within 15 
months, plus an added cash 
Bonus of £150. Even if your 
Bond is not drawn in the first 
year or the first few years, you 
still have a Government Security 
which will go on paying you a 
safe {£40 per annum, and you 
have also the certainty that 
sooner or later your Lond must 
be drawn and the Cash Bonus 


paid. 


your Money 


into Victory Loan, 


Make up your mind to buy Funding Loan or Victory Bonds, or both, to the full 


extent of your 


resources, 


Whether you have thousands of pounds, or a few 


hundreds, or only a small sum, here is the opportunity you have been waiting for. 


Get a full Prospectus and Application Form from your Banker or your Stockbroker, 
or at the nearest Money Order Post Office, and take full advantage of your right 
to complete the purchase by instalments. 


Vitwe 
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CHURCH & STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 


CARLISLE on ‘THe ERASTIANISM 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 7}d. 





SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD, 
aC. 4. 


Published by W. 
98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E 










Bell's 


THREE 


AUNS 
Tobacco 








The fascination of “ Three Nuns” is a subtle 
delicacy of flavour due in large measure to 
ingenious blending .. . . 

™ King’s Head” is similar but stronger 


Both are sold everywhere 
B-os packets 11}d Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/10 


Cigarettes | 


(Medium) 


2 s ‘orl 0: 11 ‘or 20 


Boxes of 50 2/24}—100 4/3 


ll & Son, Rranc! 
and Ireland) 

















Stephen Mitche of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 
63 


Lim ted, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 6 











| Vietions is emphasized, 


; at 


ANDREW MELROSE’S 
DISTINCTIVE NOVELS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Jenny Essenden.”’ 


Marqueray’s Duel. 


Price 6s. net. 

Virst Reader.—Say ‘‘ Jenny Essenden”’ and you remember 
the most piquant novel of the last two years. “* Marqueray's 
Duel ” will make more acute the question: ** Who is this daring 
author ?”’ 





MARY WALLER'S NEW NOVEL. 
Out of the Silences. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Woodcarver of Lympus.” 


Price 6s. net. 
This is Mary Waller's first novel since 
and it proves worth waiting for. 


By ANN WEAVER. 
The Cormorant. 


Price 6s. 


1912—a long time 


The Times.—‘ A itself out to a 


quite satisfactory 


sound love story, 
close.” 


By ANNE TOPHAM. 


The Beginning and The End. 


Price 6s. 
News.—‘* Has a general touch of decide 
Baines is a great creation.” 


working 
working 


Eastern 
beauty. 


Morning 
. Mary 


By DONALD HANKEY, Author of “‘A Student 


in Arms.” 
The Cross. 
F’seap. 8vo. Is. net. 


The Times.—*‘ Puts with power and effect the true significance 
of the sacrifice.”’ 
Christian World. 


_ see MELROSE 


Mr.Sterling Sticks It Out 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. 
A Great New Novel. 
Punch says: “TI can see 
banned. I certainly commend it 
wholesome corrective.” 
Times : ** A novel in which its human interest is brought 
with a true pathos.” 


“This book is challenging and vital.” 


(Ltd.), LONDON. 





6s. net. 6s. Gd, post free. 


no reason why it should have been 


to the majority minded as a 


out 





By the same Author. 


LIVING WATER 


Will go far to convince every reader that there is 
a thirst for know 


con 


2s. Gd. net. 2s. 9d. post free 


Times: ** a 
sort of Renaissance in the ranks of Labour : 
ledge such as never before existed ; a distrust approaching 
tempt of the nutriment and ideals offered by the tub-thumper 


|} and demagogue.”’ 


‘FIVE MONTHS ON A 





GERMAN RAIDER 


By F. G. TRAYES, formerly Principal of Royal Normal 
College, Bangkok, Siam. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 28. 10d, 


post free. 
The only book published which 
nevel raider. 


deals with the exploits of a 





Mr. Trayes was captured by the * Wolf’ (the notorious German 
raider) on his way to the Cape. 
“A thrilling story..’—Shipping World. 
JUST OUT. 2 
ESSAYS IN COMMON SENSE 
| PHILOSOPHY 
ByC. FE. M. JOAD, Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; John 
Locke Scholar, Oxford University. 8s. Gd. ne 9s. post 


free, 
The importane e of te smperament m influencing @ man’s con 
and the claims of ide alist philosophers 
to give an account of the Universe are brought to examination 
the bar of common sense. 





—- BROS. Publishers, Lid, 72 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
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New and Thoroughly Revised Bdition. By the AMERICAN MINISTER TO.BELGIUM. 


The Church and the Ministry. 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D:D., Bishop of BELGIUM UNDER 
Oxford. New Edition, Revised by C. H. TURNER, M.A. 
8vo. 18s. net. 
A valuable cons spectus of the evidence concerning the Christian 
ministry down to the close of the patristic period.””—TueE TIMEs. 


Tales of the Great War, By BRAND WHITLOCK. In Two Vols. Demy 8vo. Illus. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 Coloured Plates and trated. 25S. net 


aaa in Black and White. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. MAURICE MAETERLINCK writes: 
1eb. 
In the above work is given in the section headed ‘* The Story | “ In history Brand Whitlock’s book will be the principal 


of a General ” the true story of the saving of the British Army at | go well as the most authoritative and terrible witness 


Mons and Le Cateau by ‘General ‘Sir Horace Smith- Dorrien. - 2 p Z d : : 
The chapters of this section are :— against Teutonic barbarism. Owing to its moderation, 





(1) The British Expeditionary Force. its perspicacity, its accuracy, its fairmindedness, and 
(2) The Bettle of Span. its unswerving loyalty, it is a positively terrifying 
ta} The Turn of the Tide. document which can neither be refuted nor impugned. 
(5) The Battles of the Marne and the Aisne. It is the work of a man whose greatness is displayed 


6) The Fight for Calais. z ‘i f ‘ A 
( © _|as much in his character and in his heart, as in the 


Madam Constantia quality of his writing.” 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the American 





Revolution. Ready June 19th. 
By JEFFERSON CARTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. i 
‘One of the best historical novels that has appeared for a PSYCHOLOGY AND 
iong time is ‘Madam Constantia’ . . . On the historical 
side, the author shows great care in his work ; on the score of | PARENTHOOD 
romance, he leaves little to be desired by the most captious | 
reader, but provides a thoroughly enjoyable story, well worked | By H, ADDINGTON BRUCE. "5, 6d. net 





out to a fitting end.’’-—Rrview oF ‘REvir ws. 


SS angen ~The PROBLEM #% PACIFIC 


Life of Frederick iciioun Selous. | By ©. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. Demy 8vo. Cloth 12s. net 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. With 16 full-page Illustrations. Paper ros. 6d, net 














1 oneal ro THE SWORD of DEBORAH 
fellow- naturalist.’ ’—-MANCH¥ESTER GUARDIAN. o 
The Annual Register. Two Books of Travel. 
feat. ove an nat WANDERINGS IN ITALY 
** Absolutely indispensable for anyone who has to deal with 
is devoted.””—GLAsGcow HERAL D. | An ideal book for the present or prospective traveller wlo 
wishes for little known information on the less obvious beauties 
HOUSEBOAT DAYS 
| 
a IN CHINA 


| 
“A wonderful romance, fittingly told by a personal friend and | 
iiaiciaiiaacniinee By F. TENNYSON JESSE. F’cap. 8vo. 38. net 
| 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the | 
| 
such @ momentous year as that to which this particular volume | | By GABRIEL FAURE. Cr. 8vo. 3. 6d. net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & co, 39 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. | 45 Jtaly. 
| By J. 0. P. BLAND. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
, 4 7d 7 
Rew Publishing Mouse 





The Latest Novels. 


Philip Elan & Co., JINNY sa Ae 7s, net 


Quality Court, JA VA HEAD 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, author of “ The Three 








Chancery Lane, Black Pennys.” 7s. net. 
DZondon, W.c.2. | THE BONFIRE 

By ANTHONY BRENDON. 7s, net. 

Publishers of Good Books. THE MOON and SIXPENCE 

By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. net. 











Ready shortly. 


SALE BY geerien. ot ‘STORM IN A TEACUP 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA, | By EDEN PHIL POTTS. net. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE will | 9 
aa SELL by AUCTION, at thei ir Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Sot, A SAILORS HOME 
W. 1, on Tuesday, June 24th, and three following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 


A Portion of the very valuable Classical, Historical, Topographical, Genealogical | 


and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of the late Sir Thomas | By RICHARD DEHAN, 7s. net, 
Philliy Pe aa , F.RBS., &c., of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestain alia iamaiaietaniasiiciiiais ian ——— — 
House, Cheltenham. May be viewed, Catalogues may be had price 1s, eacl | LON 

Illustrated copies price 3s. each, _ = LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN 21 BEDFORD ‘STREET 
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An Indispensable Introduction 
to Current Social Problems. 


A History of | 


BRITISH 
SOCIALISM 


By M. BEER. With an Introduction by 





R. H. TAWNEY, B.A., Member of the Royal Com- 

mission on Coal Mines. Vol. I. 12s. 6d. net. | 
Dr. A. Shadwell, in the Sunday Times, says :— | 
“Mr. Beer’s book forms an indispensable introduction 
to the study of those problems that confront us to- 
day ... It is a history and analysis of thought in this 
country leading up to the present movement 
‘Socialism ’ is a very elasticword with many meanings. 
... Mr. Beer has thrown the white light of dispassionate, 
thorough, and highly competent research upon the 
most creative phase in its history.”’ 


The Times says :—‘‘A careful and indeed indis- 
pensable record of the stream of thought and aspira- | 
tion, which, starting from its dim sources among the | 
Schoolmen, has now in these latter days been swollen 
to a brimming and even overflowing river.” 


The Athenaeum says :—‘‘ An extraordinarily good | 
book, the outcome of many years of patient research. 

. It would be difficult to imagine a book more fair- 
minded than Mr. Beer’s, or showing more mastery of 
the voluminous material of his subject.” 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 
The Collected Poems of 
Mr. Herbert Trench 


POEMS, WITH FABLES IN PROSE 


In 2 volumes Second Imp. Revised. 10/6 net. 
“Mr. Trench writes as a scholar, an historian, a philosopher, 


ind a mystic.” —The Spectator. 
“*The Battle of the Marne’ 

p0em published during 1918.” 

summary of the literature of the year. 


is not far from being the best 
Glasgow Evening News in a 


Mr. Maurice Baring to the Editor of The New Statesman :—‘‘ I 
shall be surprised’ if some of Mr. Trench’s poems are not to be 
found in the anthologies of 1936. . . . They are immortal, and 
will circle for ever against that unfading glory which is the 
background of the human soul.” 


By LORD FRENCH. 


With a Preface by MAKiCHAL FOCH. With Maps. 


21/- net. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 23, 











LONDON 10e12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2. 


Macmillan & Co.'s List 


The Home and the World. 
A Novel by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
8vo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Mail: ‘“ ‘The Home and the World’ is the first 
long story I have read by him of Indian life to-day. It is told 
ingeniously by three people from their different points of view, 
thus challenging comparison with ‘The Ring and the Book,’ 
and coming out with honours, I think.” 


Crown 








Thomas Hardy’s ‘Works. 


Uniform Edition, 20 vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
each. Pocket Edition, 19 vyols., feap. 8vo, with full gilt 
backs and gilt tops; cloth, 3s. 6d. net; limp leather, 
4s. 6d. net each. The Wessex Edition, 21 vols., with 
Preface, Notes, Frontispiece, and Map in each vol.; 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net each. 


NEW WORKS BY ERNEST POOLE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Harbor,”’ etc. 


“The Dark People”: Russia's Crisis. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Village: Russian Impressions. 


Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 


Problems of National Education. 
By TWELVE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONISTS. With Pre- 
fatory Note by the Right Hon. ROBERT MUNRO, K.C., 
M.P., Secretary for Scotland Edited by J! IHN CLARKE. 
8vo. I2s. net. 

The Times Educational Supplement “This volume is of 
real importance. It provides a compendious study of modern 
educational works and ideals and must hearten every teacher 
who reads it.’’ 








The Old Testament: Its Meaning and 
Value for the Church To-Day. 
By the Rev. RICHARD HENRY MALDEN, M.A., R.N., 
Author of ‘‘ Watchman, What of the Night ?’’ Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Towards Re-Union. 


Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by Church 
of England and Free Church Writers. Jointly edited by 
Rey. A. J. CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. CLARK, Rey. 
J. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rev. J. H. SHAKESPEARE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Wesley the Anglican. 


By DAVID BAINES-GRIFFITHS, M.A. 


48s. 6d, net. 
The Second Period of 


Quakerism. 
By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, B.A., LL.B. With 
Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 
15s. net. 

The Irriend ““The Beginnings of Quakerism,’ which ap- 
peared in 1912, was a great book and was welcomed among 
us with a zeal similar to that with which the letters of ‘ dear 
George Fox’ were received by our ancestors ten generations 
ago. And now we have this further splendid gift, completing 
the Quaker history of the seventeenth century in two volumes 
of surpassing interest, of immense value, of true learning, and 
of deep and abiding sympathy and love of truth.” 


The Intuitive Basis of 
Knowledge. 


An Epistemological Inquiry. By Professor N. O. 
LOSSKY. Authorized Translation by NATHALIE A. 
DUDDINGTON, M.A. With a Preface by Professor 
G. DAWES HICKS. 8vo. 16s, net. 

The Scotsman: “ Special interest attaches to this volume 
as the first Russian philosophical book to be translated into 
English. ‘The translator is to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of an undertaking more than usually difficult, 
because of the lack of precedents in dealing with the native 
terminology, which is itself a recent coinage.”’ 


Can We Believe in Immortality ? 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8yvo. 
7s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 





Imperial England. 
By Prof. CECIL F. LAVELL and Prof. CHARLES E. 
PAYNE. With Maps. Extra crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.O. 2. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS | 


—_——______, 


THE HIDDEN VALLEY 


BY 


MURIEL HINE 


A delightful new love story by the Author of “ Autumn,” * The Best in Life,” &c. 
Now ré ady. 7s. net, 








NEIL LYONS | A LONDON LOT 
The novel of the successful play “London Pride” 


6s. net. 
‘Cuthbert Tunks and Cherry Walters are two of the most amusing and likeeble characters in modern fiction.” 
Daily Ex} ress, 
‘Probably nobody living is so well able to get the Cockney in print as Mr. Lyons. . . . There is not a pze in this 
book which coes not live.”- Sunday Evening Telegram. 
““A new book by Neil Lyons is like atonie. No writer sine> Dickens has had quite his power of arousing sane and 
humane laughter.’—-Holbrook Jackson in the Netional News. 


UNCON DUCTED WAN DERERS 


sy ROSITA FORBES. Demy 8vo. With over 70 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author and 
others. 12s. 6d. net. 


*Uneonducted Wanderers’ is a very amusing account of travel in the South Seas, Java, the Malay States, Siam, 


Cambodia, China, and Korea. The book is extremely lively in tone and fresh in feeling, and the observations and expeii 
ences of the travellers, oe in China during the Rebellion, are of wit unusual interest. 





MURRAY MARKS AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, Author of “ Ozias Humphry,” &e. Tllustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
In the art world of London there was hardly any man better known and certainly none more thoroughly trusted 


than Murray Marks. The present volume gives some interesting glimpses of his many famous friends, and is full of rare 
information concerning the art world of the ae Raphaelite a 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE SERIES 


THREE penning TEMPORARY THE BOY WITH THE 
By “OREX” (Major H. F. BID-| GRUSADERS GUNS 





DER, D.S.0.). 5s. net. By CECIL SOMMERS, Author of > seat eee 

An absolutely authentic, cool record of ‘Temporary Heroes.” 4s. net. By the late Lieut. G. W. TAYLOR. 

what the author saw on the Flanders | Those who delighted in ‘ Temporary With an Introduction by Sir JAMES 
front from Christmas, 1914, to June, | Heroes ” will welcome a new volume from CRICHTON BROWNE. 5s. net 
i917. It contains the experiences of a} the same author, describing his experi- ini me «6 See 

clear-sighted, conscientious officer who} ences in France, Palestine, Egypt and! <A yjvidly realistic account of the work 


keeps as close as possible to fact and | Italy. _ The deseriptions of the people of gone and hardships endured by our Royal 
writes in a really interesting manner. A | Palestine and their customs are exceed-| ,,. ; ; ‘ : : 
hook which both the military man and | ingly amusing, and the book if anything Field Artillery in the War, by one who 
the public generally will appreciate for is an advance on its predecessor, and Went through them all and made the 
its freshness and candour. worked out in the same popular vein. supreme sacrifice. 


A NEW ' BOOK BY 


STEPH EN LEACOCK 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA 
AND OTHER IMPOSSIBILITIES 
Ready early in July. 5s. net. Place your order at once. 
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